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4 Sincere Chriftian’s Anfwer to the Appeal to the Common Senft 
of all Chriftian People, concerning an a Point of Doc- 
trine, impofed upon their conftiences, by the aithority of church- 
government ; and in particular to the Members of the Church 
of England. Ina Letter to the Appellant: Together with a 
Preface ; wherein, occafionally, the Cenfures of the Authors of 
The Monthly Review, upon the Effay towards an Anfwer 
to the Effay on Spirit, written by the Author of this ey 
are examined; and obviated. By the Rev. Thomas M‘Don- 
nell, D.D. 8vo. 3s. Cooke. 

WN the Preface to this piece, the Author has condefcended 

| to examine the juftnefs of the cenfure we, as he expreffes 

m™ it, * have been pleaféd to throw out againft him,’ in our 

Review of June, 1755, p. 418, © not doubting, but that as 

he had fome tire ago given notice to a bookfeller in Lon- 

don of his intentions, with regard to this Appeal, we-pru- 
dently meant it as a preparative antidote to any thing of hiss 

which might hereafter appear upon the fame fubject.’ p. g. 

Here is a double miftake: for we had no intimation of 

thefe his intentions; nor had we caufe to apptehend, that any 

future eflay from the Doétor, * upon the fame fubjeét,’ would 
need a * preparative antidote.’ But miftakes, like misfortunes, 
feldom come fingle. Our Author * is apt to fufpedct,’ from 
certain tokens, * that we have a nearer connection, than we 

* would willingly own, with the Author of the E/fay on 

Vou. XVI. O _ Spirit, 
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194 M‘DonwneEv’s An/wer 
Spirit. This fufpicion, too, is groundlefs: for we have ne 
conne¢tion with that Author, And if ¢ our fhort performance 
‘ hasa famenefs with his, in his remarks upon certain paflages, 
¢ in the Do@or’s work,’ it was by accident, we having not 
then feen the Remarks referred to, p. 11. 

The Doétor charges us with ‘ imputing to him, as a pecu- 
‘ liar opinion of his own, advanced without the leaft authority, 
‘ that the Reformers were as underftanding, and as honeft 
¢ men, as any, perhaps, fince the times of the Apoftles.’ p. 12. 
But where does he read this? We admit, that ‘ the Refor- 
¢ mers are allowed [by our Author] to have been as under- 
‘ ftanding,’ &c. p. 4193 but does this parenthefis, [by our 
Author] imply what the Doétor has fpun out of it? Does it 
indicate, that we would have our Readers think, the charac. 
ter applied by him to the Reformers, fprang from ‘ a peculiar 
¢ opinion of his own,’ and an opinion * advanced without 
© the leaft authority ?? We never doubted but many others 
have the fame high opinion of the Reformers, which our Au- 
thor has, and can appeal to the fame, or as good, authorities 
to juftify it; but we cannot allow, that thefe opinions, and 
authorities (if they muft be fo called) give that fanétion toa 
reformation, which can be derived from the Scriptures ONLY. 

© As another famp!e of my weak reafoning,’ adds our Au- 
thor, ¢ the words are produced, where I argue for the juftnefs 

of fuppofing the errors to be found in the reformation, to 
¢ be as few, and as fmall as poffible, from the approbation 
© given to it, foon after the reftoration, by men LITTLE IN- 
¢ FERIOR to the firft Reformers. And here they’ the Re- 
viewers, * pretend to be at a lofs to fee, howa review, by men 
* of INFERIOR ABILITIES, even though they had approved 
¢ the whole, could fully and clearly demonftrate the perfection 
‘ of an eftablifhment, framed by others wifer than themfelves. 
* Had I aétually faid men of INFERIOR ABILITIES, I own 
. 


e 


their obfervation would have had fome grounds; but as I 
happened only to fay, men LITTLE INFERIOR, when they 
fhall be pleafed to tell me what they mean by their expref- 
fton, mixed with little judgment, in the beginning of their 
article, [ {hall then tell them what I mean by mine.’ p. 13.. 
We admire this method of attempting to get out of a diffi- 
culty, but cannot approve it. 4 /hew of learning, mixed with 
little judgment, is an expreifion which wants no explication 5 
neither, indeed, does—-LITTLE INFERIOR—as it is connecte 
ed, in the Doétor’s Eflay. For it cannot but refer to unders 
fianding and wifdéom, applied by our Author to the firft Re- 
t.emners, ina fuperior degree, And if the Gentlemen at the 
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Reftoration were izferior in underflanding and wifdem, to the 
firft Reformers, we have not mifreprefented the Doétor’s 
meaning, by faying they were men of INFERIOR ABILITIES, 
We then may fairly claim his conceffion, in favour of our 
obfervation. 

The Doétor ¢ infifts, that neither we, with all our fagacity, 
‘ nor any man of common fenfe, or common reading, can 
« fhew and prove the /eaf mifapplication, perverfion, or mif- 
‘ quotation of Scripture in the whole paffage,’ referred to, 
« when fairly connected and compared with what goes before, 
‘ and follows it, in the fame fection; at the fame time, duly 
‘ confidering, that if Chrift be truly God, asthe former part 
* of that work hath more than barely made probable, every 
‘ defcription of the one true God mutt be ftrictly applicable 
‘to Chrift.’ p. 15. | 

We believe, on the contrary, that every ‘ man of common 
‘ fenfe,’ whether * of common reading’ or not, can difcern, 
that, the bleffed and only Potentate, THE King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords, the only one having immortality, dwelling in light 
which no man can approach uuto, whom no man hath feen, or can 
fee; 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. is a £ defcription of the one true God,’ 
even the God and Father of Chrift, peculiar to him, and incom- 
patible to any other Being whatfoever. Therefore, to refer 
this paffage to Chrift, and with a view to perfuade the Reader, 
that the characters in it as properly belong to him, as they do 
to God, is evidently to mi/apply, and pervert, Scripture. Nor 
has the Doétor’s Effay, as we conceive, ‘ made it probable,” 
that Chrift is ‘truly God,’ ina fenfe agreeing with thefe cha- 
racters ; (which he ought firft to have done, and not to have 
begged the queftion) confequently, ‘ every defcription of the 
* one true God’ is not § ftriGtly applicable to Chrift.’ 

The name written upon the vefture of him who is called—The 
word of God, is—King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, Rev. xix. 
16. See chap. xvii.14. But God is ftled—THE King of Kings, 
and Lord of Lords. And yet our Author affirms, that Chrift 
is © exprefly called —THE King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 
Effay, p.160. Is not this to affirm a thing which is wot? 
And is it not a mifquotation (our terms. were fal/e quoto*in) 
to write—THE King of Kings, inftead of King of Kings? 

In anfwer toacharge of contradiction, our Author proceeds 
—* I firft fay, The Fathers affert the abfolute coeguality of the 
* Son with the Father; and in the fecond place, fay only, 
* They feem, as Dr. Cudworth fays, to give itup. Here is 
* no fhadow of a contradi¢tion ; or, if there is, it lies on the 
* Fathers themyelves to anfwer it? 

Q2 if 
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196 M‘DonneEt’s Anfwer 


If the Doé&tor can perceive * no fhadow of contradiction 
¢ here,’ yet we hope he is not fo dim-fighted, as not to fee, 
that if the cafe of the Fathers be rightly ftated, it is of little 
avail to allege them on either fide of the queftion. But it 
feems the Fathers have done no more than the Scriptures ; for 
thefe, if we may credit our Author, ¢ affert the coequality, 
* and [yet] feem to give it up.’ We with he had forborn to 
caft this unworthy imputation upon the pure and perfect word 
of God. But where do the Scriptures afert this coequality ? 
Obferve how the Doctor would /eem to prove it. * Elfe,’ adds 
he, ‘ whence this difpute about it? Jf, fays an Apoftle, any 
man confent not to wholefome words, even the words of our Lord 
Fefus Chrifi—he is proud, knowing nothing but doting about 
queftions, and ftrifes of words, whereof cometh envy, ftrife, rail- 
ings, evil furmifings, PERVERSE DISPUTINGS of men of 
corrupt minds, and deftitute of the truth, 1 Tim. vi. 3 

The propofitions offered by our Author, p. 17. to clear up 
the 275th page of his Effay, leave us as much in the dark 
as ever. 

Upon the whole, we fubmit it to the judgment of our Rea- 
ders, whether the Doétor’s animadverfions, in his Preface, af- 
ford reafon to induce us to change our opinion, expreffed in 
the cenfures pafied upon his Eflay, in our Review for June, 
1755, though he has taken fo much time to frame them? We 
now turn to his 4n/wer to the Appeal. 

-. The Dogtor miitakes our hearts, when he fuppofes, that 
we do not ‘ cenfure with reluctance,’ Pref. p.g. We pretend 
not to infallibility of judgment, but we owe it to the Public, 
as well as to conicience, to {peak as we think. We have 
afforded fufficient proofs, in the courfe of our labours, how 
willing we have been to bring into the favour of our Readers 
all Authors, without diftinction of party, whofe works we be- 
lieved might be ufeful or entertaining ; and we have always 
been ready to excule defects, though, as Reviewers, we were 
obliged to mention them. Sorry we truly are, that we cannot 
fneak more favourably of the Doétor’s prefent piece, than we 
did ¢f his Eilay. But we fhall lay fome principal extraéts 
from it before our Readers, and they will judge for them- 
felves. : 
” © Tn the two different manners wherein the Appellant pro- 
 pofesthe queftion,’ [whether the Athanafian creed be agree- 
able to Scripture] the Doctor charges him with * confounding 
« in the firft, the terms s7te/ligent agent, and perfon, as well,as 
6 the terms, effence and fub/lance.’ 

, © That 
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¢ That God,’ continues he, ‘ is an intelligent agent, is ob- 
¢ vious to fenfe ‘and reafon ; but that he is a perfon, that is, a 
© certain individual, intelligent agent, diftinguifhed by pecu- 
‘ liar properties from all other individuals of the fame kind, 
¢ which is the conftantly known amd allowed tenfe of this term, 
¢ cannot, with any truth or propriety, be faid of God, taken 
¢ abfolutely ; of the fame kind or nature with whom, no other 
© exiftence can be conceived: and that the terms, e//ence and 
‘ fubftance, bear quite different fignifications, hath been elfe- 
© where *, and, it is hoped, notin vain, attempted to be 
© fhewn.’ 

We obferve, that our Author’s definition of perfon, is dif- 

ferent from that of Bifhop Bull. Res fingularis per fe fubfif- fy 
tens, in rebus intellectu praditis, idem eft quod, perfona. * 
‘ individual thing (or Being) fubfifting by itfelf, is, in iste 
* endued with underftanding, the fame as perfon. ’ A perfon, 
according to the learned Bifhop, is an individual, intelligent, 
Being, Fi iftinguifhed not from all other individuals of the fame 
kind, but from all other individuals whatfoever. And this 
fenfe of the word perfon, deftroys the Doétor’s argument, He 
goes on: 

‘ But, perhaps, it may be objected here, that if God, ta- 
‘ ken abfolutely, cannot be a perfon, neither can the Father, 
© the Son, or the Holy Ghoft; becaufe they are not under a 
“ fpecies as wiliattanla.s In anfwer, I fay, that the term per- 
‘ fon, when applied to them, is not underftood in fo ftrict a 
‘ fenfe, as when ufed to denote the intelligent individuals of 
the human fpecies; but in fuch a fenfe, as is fufficient to ex- 
prefs the diftin€tion of the Godhead, refembling, in fome 
fort, the diftinétion of three human individuals, though 
every circumftance of each diftin¢ction doth not exactly cor- 
refpond.’” p. 25 3 
The intelligent Reader will difcern, that our Author has not 
remoycd the torce of his own objection, What are we to un- 
derftand by—The diflinétion of the Godhead? He will fay, 
€ it refembles, in fome fort, the diftin@tion of three human in- 
© dividuals.’ That is, the diftintion of an abftraét notion, ¥e- 
fembles the diftin&tion of three real Beings; in other words, 
ya diftinétion of nothing, refembles the diftinétion of fome- 
ting 

‘ To thew,’ fays our Author, ¢ that the term God, cannot 
* be taken abfolutely and perfonally at the fame time, be 

* pleafed to attend to the words of St. Paul, Coloff. ii. 2. where 
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° See an Effay towards an Anfwer to the Effay on Spirit. 
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198 M‘DonwneEv’s Anfwer 

© if the term God be taken both ways at the fame time, it 
© mutt unavoidably mean a diftinct perfon from either the Fa. 
© ther, or Chrift; the copulative, and, denoting as plainly 
* fomething different in the term, Father, from what is in- 
© tended in the term, God, as the repetition of the fame co- 
© pulative denotes fomething different in the term, Chrift, from 
‘ what is contained in either of the foregoing terms, Father, 
© or God ; but this cannot be the true interpretation, unlefs 
© you allow the firft term, God, to mean the Holy Spirit; 
¢ and then it is plain the term cannot be taken abfolutely ; 
¢ but if you do not, it cannot on the other hand, be taken 
¢ perfonally; but muft abfolutely mean the entire Godhead 
¢ diftributively, and equally extended to both Father and Son.’ 

age Q. 

. Here the entire Godhead is diftributed between the Father 
and the Son. Is not then the Holy Ghoft excluded? But we 
with the Doétor would confider, what precife ideas he has in 
his mind, when he fays, the Godhead ts diftributed, or diftri- 
butively extended; and then tell us, whether it is, or was, dif- 
tributed, or extended neceffarily, or voluntarily: if neceffarily, 
why to three Perfons only; if voluntarily, whether that does not 
demonftrate a fuperiority in the Diftributor. 

The following pofitions often occur, in the courfe of the 
Doétor’s performance. 

Ged and Chrift is one and the fame Being (a).—Chrift is 
the one God (4).— The Holy Spirit and God, one and the fame 
Being (c).—The three Perfons, one God, and Father of all (d). 
—Chrift always included in the notion of Almighty God (e). 
— Each of the Perfons conftantly reprefents the other two (f). 
—The Jewith prophecies declared the Adefiah to be of a divine 
nature: and confequently of the fame nature with him whom 
the Jews believed to be their God, myfterioufly reprefented 
under the diftinét perfons of Father and Son (g). 

The Almighty Son received his Almighty Power eternally 
from the Almighty Father (4)—Thhe perion of the Father, as 
fuch, is /uperior to the perfon of the Son. Chrift divefted (z) 
hintelf of his right of equality with God, and confequently his 
dignity, as a divine perfon, [yet] it can in no fenfe be faid, 
that God the Father refigned his power.—If the Son and Spi- 
rit are not coequal with the Father, we are abfurdly taught 
that Almighty God hath laid himfelf under fuch reftriGtions, 
as not to be able to confer his graces upon us, without the 


(a) p> 5. (4) p. 121. (<) p. 127. (J p. 15. {e) p. 25. (F) p- 69% 
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eoncurrence of two inferior creatures (#4). Chrift {peaks of 
himlelf in St. Mark, ch. xiii. 32. not as he really was (1). No 
inference is to be drawn from what St. Paul faid, Act. xvii. 
31. becaufe our Author /uppofes, that he intended to have faid 
more, had he not been interrupted (7). 

The term God abfolutely taken, cannot ftri€tly and pro- 
perly mean one fingle, individual perfon (”). [The main force 
of the Doétor*s Anfwer refis upon this abfurd pofition, which is 
repeated sr referred to, from beginning toend.] Again, 

Sins could not be redeemed, but at an infinite price (0).— 
There was a neceffity of a Redeemer of an infinite and inva- 
Juable nature (p). 

We fhall conclude this article, by an extraét or two, to 
fhew in what /pirit our Author writes.—Speaking of the Ap- 
pellant,Phe thus candidly and genteely exprefles himfelf. 

‘ He whe pretends to fo great refolution, to fuch zeal for 
_§ the truth, as he calls it, and fuch a readinefs to fuffer every 
.* thing in fo glorious a caufe (juft as if there was, indeed, 
© fomewhat to fear from the rancour of his adverfaries) poorly 
© keeps himfelf in the dark, conceals his name, and cunningly 
*¢ fkulking under the cover of proteftations, proved vain and in- 
‘ fidious by his own wary conduct, invites you* out to protefts 
« and declarations, with a refolution to follow, as foon as he 
‘ fhall fee a fufficient number of you in the field. 

‘Whether this his timidity arifes from a fecret diftruft of his 
< caufe, or from an abject apprehenfion about his woridly fup- 
« port, he beft knows: but you certainly muft give him up 
‘ for a leader, and may fally out by yourfelves if you pleate. 
© A champion that talks of confcience to others, that vaunts 
‘ his courage to men, that even prays, and appeals to God for 
“ his fincerity, and yet lies concealed in a cloak and mafk, well 
© enough becomes the difingenuous caufe he efpoufes; but 
© fhews too much, I cannot help faying, of coward and dif- 
* fembier, for either the prudent or the honeft to truft as a 
leader.” pages 179, 180. 

‘ If you are difpofed for a night-expedition, to act covertly, 
© and in the dark, ke who tells you how to fhuffle, and equi- 
¢ vocate with God and your own confciences, in matters of 
‘ religion, will lead you here with all the fkilhof a practiced 
‘ veteran. p. 181. | 


—~ 





(4) P. 12z9——130. (J) p. 27. (m) p 37- (w) p.173- (0) p. 23- 
{?) Pp. 33— 190. | 

* ‘lL hefe animadverfions Dr. M'Donnel addreies to the Appel- 
dens’s Readers. 
O 4 ‘ If 
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‘ If you hear of new doétrines, and know not who deliver 
¢ them to you, how can you judge of thofe men by their 
* lives and aciions? who, like wolves in fheep’s cloathing, 
€ fike deceivers under the plaufible colour of fincerity, and a 
© pretended zea! for the Truth, deny you the only true teft of 
© their fincerity and zeal—men—who flatly give the lye to 
“ their profeffions, by concealing their names, and keeping them- 
€ felves gut of harrn’s way.—Are you not to think that he 
€ hateth the light, becaufe his deeds are evil?’ 187. 

Is this like a Chriftian, or a man of honour and candour ? 
Or is truth to be difcovered from names, and not from argu- 
ments ?-—But it is eafier to raz/ than to reafon; and it has been 
ebferved, that Authors, who argue ill, are generally moft rea- 


dy to abufe, Cc r 





4 Reply to a Piece, intitled, St. Peter’s Chriftian Apology, as 
fet forth in a Sermon on 1 Pet. iii. 15, 16, lately publifhed 
at the Requeft of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, Sc. By 
Thomas Patten, D. D. Fellow of C.C.C. and Author of, 
the Sermon wherein the Ufe of Reafon in Matters of Religion 
1s farther explained and confirmed. By Ralph Heathcote, 
A.M. 8vo. 2s. Thomas Payne. 


T is a very unpleafing, tho’ but too juft a refle&tion, that 
of all literary difputes, thofe wherein religion has been con- 
cerned, have been carried on in the moft ungenteel manner, 
and with the greateft intemperance of abufe. Tho this has 
been frequently obferved, and frequently complained of, as 
very unbecoming the advocates for a religion which breaths fo 
¢andid, fo gentle, and fo amiable a fpirit, yet is there ftill too 
frequent occafion for repeating the obfervation, and renewing 
the complaint. We are forry to find, that the performance 
now before us affords fuch an occafion, and that Mr. Heath- 
cote fhould, in defence of Reafon and Chriftianity, treat his 
adverfary ina manner which both Reafon and Chriftianity 
difclaim. Whatever provotation Dr. Patten may be fuppofed 
to haye given, .it would certainly not have diminifhed the me- 
rit of our Author’s Reply, if he had entirely omitted the ap- 
pellations of Bigot, Enthufiaff, Mad-man, low, dirty Cavillers 
and the like, which give no additional force to his arguments, 
and may, probably, prevent, in fome meafure, their efficacy 
upon the minds of many of his Readers. P 
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As to the fubjeét of the controverfy between Dr. Patten and 
Mr. Heathcote, it has often been handled by many able pens, 
and little that is new can be expected upon it. Few of thofe 
who have exercifed their thoughts upon the fubject, will go 
fuch lengths againft the ufe of reafon, we apprehend, as Dr. 
Patten has done; tho’, at the fame time, we cannot help 
thinking, that there isa great deal of truth in what he fays, 
concerning the advantage given the Deifts, by the manner in 
which many of our modern Divines have argued in defence of 
Chriftianity. The Divinity of our Saviour’s miffion may un- 
doubtedly be proved, in a very fatisfectory manner, without 
entering into metaphyfical reafonings and difquifitions concern- 
ing the difpenfations of Providence, or attempting to affign 
reafons for the divine conduct, in cafes where we mutt ne- 
ceflarily be fuppofed very incompetent judges. Such a method 
of defending Chriftianity opens a door for eternal wrangling 
and debate, and is feldom found to have any other effect upon 
unbelievers, but that of confirming their prejudices. When 
the truth of Chriftianity is once eftablifhed by facts, and plain 
_seafonings upon facts, it will be altogether unneceilary to make 
any reply to fuch as raife objections againft the wifdom, juf- 
tice, or goodnefs of the divine procedure; fince, when it has 
been once proved, that the Deity has acted in this or the other 
manner, the wifdom and goodnefs of his conduct, muft be ad- 
— by all thofe who profefs to believe in an all-perfece 

eing. 

But leaving general reflections upon the controverfy, let us 
now proceed to give fome fhort account of the piece under our 
confideration, The fubftance of what Mr. Heathcote has ad- 
vanced in the behalf of Reafon, and to fhew that Natural 
Religion muft be the foundation of Revealed, is this: That 
when a Revelation from God is offered to Man, Reafon mutt 
be judge of it, before hecan know, and acknowlege it to be 
fuch: that Reafon muft examine into the nature of its doc- 
trines, and of the ends it propofes: that without fuch an exa- 
mination, there would be no rule to diftinguifh a revelation 
from an impofture: that fuch ends and doétrines muft appear 
to be true, and no ways inconfiftent.with the attributes of God, 
and the ftandard of good and evil, before the proof from mi- 
racles can take place; not only becaufe miracles could not, 
even fuppofing them wrought, prove any doétrine true, which 
Reafon, or the Senfes, declare to be falfe, but becaufe, not 
being able to ftand upon human teftimony only, or diftinctly 
confidered from ends and doétrines, they would lofe all their 
credit and authority, by ceafing to be believed as real facts ; 
shat, 
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that, however, when fuch ends and doétrines are found true, 
and worthy of God, the proof of their divinity is compleated 
by miracles. 

Our Author is at great pains to prove, that miracles alone 
cannot eftablifh the divinity of the Gofpel, but his ideas and 
reafonings on this fubjeét are far from being clear and difting, 
and what he has advanced upon it, is liable to very juft ex. 
ceptions. He tells us, that if human teftimony be fufficient 
of itfelf to evince the credibility of miracles, then all miracles 
muft be received as equally credible, where the circumftances 
that atteft them are equally valid; the confequence of which 
is, that we fhall be obliged to acknowlege more miracles than 
the Chriftian, fince many are to be found in both pagan and 
popifh writers, as well attefted, as any matters of fact can 
poflibly be. Nothing, it is alleged, has come to us with an 
atteftation more ftrong and authentic, than the miracles 
which are reported by Suctonius and Tacitus, to have been 
performed by the Emperor Vefpafian, upon two men at Alex- 
andria; and thofe faid to have been lately performed in France 
at the tomb of the Abbé Paris; nor is there in all hiftory, 
according to Mr. Heathcote, a fact better attefted, and which, 
if we are governed folely by human teftimony, we are under 
ftronger obligations to admit as true, than the miraculous in- 
terpofition o witches. 

It is faid further, that miracles alone are fo little fitted to fu 
port a Revelation, that they cannot fupport themfelves; fo 
little able to prove the reality of a divine commiffion, that, 
when {feparated from doétrines, they themfelves become very 
precarious, uncertain, and even incredible faéts. If it be afk- 
ed, what is the ufe of miracles in eftablifhing Chriftianity? 
Our Author’s anfwer is, they prove a true doétrine to bea di- 
vine one, which is more than Reafon can prove. But can 
what is incredible in itfelf, be faid, with any propriety, to 
prove any thing? If our affent to faéts be always determined, 
as Mr. Heathcote affirms, by their conformity to the facts we 
know, and if the miracles of the Gofpel, as he likewife af- 
firms, are not only not conformable, but dire&tly contrary to 
all the facts we ever faw, muft we not reject thefe miracles 
as incredible, whether the doctrines they are wrought to con- 
firm, be true or falfe? In aword, whatis there in the truth 
or falfehood of any doétrine, that can-render what is incredi- 
ble in it‘elf, credible? 

But, to conclude, tho’ Mr. Heathcote has faid many ftrong 
and fenfible things, in vindication of the ufe of Reafon in 
religious matters, yet he has not entered fo thoroughly into 
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the merits of the caufe, as might have been expected, nor 
difcuffed the fubjeét with that accuracy and precifion which. 


it fo well deferves. R 


Mis 
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Euclid’s Data reftored to their true and genuine Order, agree 
able to Pappus Alexandrinus’s Account of them, in his Pre- 
face to the feventh Book of his Mathematical Colleétions. 
By Richard Jack, Teacher of Mathematics. 8vo. 4s. 
Millar. 


O reftore the Works of the Antients to their original 

accuracy, by removing whatever additions, or interpo- 
lations, have been made to them, and fupplying tuch parts as 
their fucceflors have injudicioufly curtailed, is, doubtlefs, a 
very ufeful undertaking ; efpecially, when thefe works are the 
foundations of fcience. 

With regard to the performance before us, the Editor fays, 
¢ Care hath been taken to correét the errors in the enunciati- 
¢ ons of feveral propofitions, and their demonftrations, con- 
¢ tained in the manufcript copies, as well as in other editions ; 
« and fuch propofitions as were wanting are here reftored, and 
© the fupernumerary propofitions, contained in the other co- 
© pies, are here made corollaries to the Propofitions they ree 
© fpectively belong, as mentioned by Pappus.’ 

That the Data of Euclid have, in feveral places been cor- 
rupted, and the feries of the Propofitions in fome parts alter- 
ed, will be readily acknowleged ; but, perhaps, itis, at this 
diftance of time, abfolutely impoffible to correét thofe errors, 
and to reftore the feries to its original form. Yet, in fome par- 
ticulars, we are inclined to think this Editor is right ; but that, in 
others, he is miftaken: however, as nothing can be pofitively 
determined, we fhall not enter into the difpute. As to his 
Preface, indeed, it is of too extraordinary a nature to be paff- 
ed over in filence. 

‘ To vindicate,’ fays the Prefacer, ‘ the Analyfis of the 
* Antients, from the cavils of modern Algebraifts, and to 
¢ ftate fo valuable a performance as the Data of Euclid in their 
* true and genuine order, as defcribed by Pappus Alexandri- 
© nus, in the Preface to his feventh book of Mathematical 
* Collections, are the principal motives which induced us to 
* publifh a new edition of the Data. 

* From a manual dexterity in calculating. an alg¢ braic equa- 
“tion & is, that the Modcern§ imagine themielves ree 
wi 
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with a fuperior degree of knowlege, and flatter themfelves 
that all mathematical learning depends upon a ready arrange. 
ment of their characters, by which, in a few lines, they 
, mere the moft intricate theorem, and folve the moi 
ifficult problem ; whereas, on the other hand, the demon- 
{trations of the theorems, and conftruction of the problems, 
by the methods of the Antients, is extremely tedious and 
unneceflary. Such is the language of the modern Algebraifts, 
—But if the queftion was put, what are thofe numerous 
difcoveries, made by the Moderns? What is that great in- 
creafe of knowlege which the Algebraifts have enriched ma- 
thematical learning with, and which the Antients knew no. 
thing of? I am afraid the anfwer would turn out, dic abr 
hoc opus eff.—Others, who claim the honour of extending 
their principles, treat of what they call Fluxions, calcu. 
lus differentialis, infiniment petit’s, extreme and ultimate ra- 
tios, (Fc. and with fo much obfcurity, that no diftin& idea 
of the thing treated, is communicated to the mind of the 
Reader. From their want of that precifion and perfpicuity, 
which the Antients carefully obferved in all their writings, 
the mind becomes clouded with confufion, begins to doubt, 
which terminates in a difbelief of their principles; for 
which reafon they have been often called upon to demon- 
ftrate them: but as no demonftration has appeared, wemay 
® juftly conclude, that either their principies were incapable 
§ of being demonftrated, or that the Algebraifts are not fo 
¢ well acquainted with demonftration as to be able for the tafk. 
That the Algebraifts are able for the tafe, is abundantly 
evident from their works; but whether or not this Prefacer 1s 
able for the underfianding them, is a queftion that admits of 
fome doubt.—That the principles of Fluxions ftand in heed of 
demonftration, efpecially fince the publication of Maclaurin’s 
works, is certainly a mere pretence, made only to cover 
the ignorance of the objector. But ftill more extraordi- 
nary is it, that a perfon, who ftiles himfelf Teacher of 
Mathematics, fhould prefume, that the Algebraifts have 
made no difcovery, We are at a lofs to conceive what 
could put this into his head! furely not mere ignorance? 
for whether he does, or does not, underftand. Fluxions, 
it cannot be fufpected, but that a Teacher of Mathema- 
tics muft have folved a common trigonometrical problem lo- 
garithmetically*! and were not thefe artificial numbers fo re- 
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* And yet what ftrange things may not be expeéted from men 
who feruple not to cenfure Works which, it is more than probable, 
they never read, and to cavil at iciences they do not underftand? 
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markably ufeful, in facilitating mathematical computations, 
invented by the Algebraifts? Are not difcoveries which 
tend to facilitate the praétical, and, therefore, more ufeful 
parts of fcience, of the utmoft importance? And will an 
one pretend that the Algebraifts have not largely contributed to 
this valuable purpofe? A man who aflerts this, may as well 
aver, that there is no fucceffion of light and darknefs; or, that 
the Moderns have never made any difcovery whatever ! 

To recite all the difcoveries of the Moderns, in this parti- 
cular, would be unneceflary, and, at the fametime, require 
more room than we can allow for this article; let the follow- 
ing hints, therefore, fuffice to fhew, both the nature of their 
difcoveries, and to what degrees of accuracy their caleulations 
miay be extended. 

It is well known to Algebraifts, if not to Euclid’s Reftorer, 
that Mr. Machin, by a method difcovered by the Algebraifts, 
has approximated the Quadrature of the Circle to one hundred 
decimal places ;—which, if notin itfelf impoffible, was yet abfo- 
lutely impracticable, by the methods of the Anttents : as the ut- 
moit length of man’s life muft prove unequal to the tafk. If 
Mr. Refforer thinks otherwife, we would recommend it to 
him, to examine Mr. Machin’s numbers by the ancient man- 
ner of computation. ' 

But the modern Algebraifts boaft, likewife, of difcoveries 
of a very different nature from thofe above-mentioned, and 
which they even prefume to fay, could never have been known 
but by Fluxions, and the application of Algebra to Geometry. 
Newton’s Principia fufficiently proves the truth of this afler- 
tion; and, we apprehend, even this Editor muft acquiefce in 
it; if not, let him convince the world that his diflent is well 
founded, by demonftrating the propolitions in that perform- 
ance, by the methods of the Antients. 

Sir Hfaac, (Princip. prop. xxxiv, vol. II.) has given the 
form of a folid which will meet with lefs refiftance in its mo- 
tion, through a refifting medium, than any other circular fo- 
lid whatever, defcribed of the fame length and breadth. As 
an ealy manner of conftructing this folid, would greatly tend 
to the improvment of fhip building, it certainly merits our 
Editor’s attention; efpecially as it might, in fome meature, 
convince the Algebraitts, that what they look upon as their 
own difcoveries, really flow from the principles of the Anti- 
ents: And as Sir Ifaac did not live to compleat his theory of 
the moon, it would, doubtlels, be of great fervice to the 
public, if our Mathematical Teacher would put the finifhing 
hand to fo ufeful a performance. 

Phile- 
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Philofophers have obferved, that tho’ the Rainbow is occa. 
fioned by the refracted and reflected rays of the fun falling 
on the drops of rain, yet only thofe rays which fall on a par. 
ticular {mall part of the furface of the drop, are concerned jn 
this phenomenon: and the Algebraifts have difcovered a me. 
thod of folving this, as well as all the other phanomenaof the 
Rainbow. If our Editor has curiofity enough to fee their 
method, he will find it in Mr. Stewart’s commentary on Sir 
Ifaac Newton’s quadratures. 

It will be unneceflary to mention the curve of fwifteft de. 
fcent, that defcribed by a projectile in a refifting medium, 
with an infinite number of others which the Algebraifts juftly 
boaft of, as difcoveries of their own, and peculiar to their 
principles, for every one who has dipped into the hiftory of 
learning, muft know, that they have difcovered the nature and 
properties of thefe curves, and that the Antients never at- 
tempted any thing of this kind. In truth, the ancient Geo- 
metry is not applicable to problems of this nature; and it is 
furprifing, that a Teacher of Mathematics fhould be ig- 
norant of it; but, being fo unfortunate, modefty, furely, 
ought to have reftrained him from depreciating what he did not 
underftand. 

The ancient Geometry is, doubtlefs, of the greateft ufe; 
and we fincerely wifh it were more ftudied than it is at prefent; 
being abundantly convinced, that no perfon can be a complete . 
Mathematician, without being well acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of the Antients, and their excellent methods of demon- 
ftration. But, at the fame time, we are fatisfied, fomething 
more is neceflary (we mean the modern analyfis) to be known 
by all who are defirous of underftanding the Newtonian phi- 

lofophy. 

Our Editor, however, judges very differently, infifting; 
that the method of the Antients is infinitely preferable to the 
analylis of the Moderns; and that Sir IMaac Newton was 
himfelf of the fame opinion. But how does he prove this? 
Why, truly, from the following paflage in Pemberton’s Pre, 
face to his View of Sir Lfaac Newton's Philofophy. Dr. Pem- 
berton fays, “That he had heard Sir Tfaac cenfure him- 
felf, ** for not following them more clofely than he did, 
«< and fpeak with regret of his miftake, at the beginning of 
“© bis mathematical itudies, in applying himfelf to the works 
“¢ of Des Cartes, and other algebraical writers, before he had 
*¢ confidered the Elements of Euclid, with that attention fo 
* excellent a writer deferves, &c.”” Was this ever denied? 
The works of Euclid, all allow, ought to be attentively ftu- © 
died by every Mathematician; and that to attempt the modern 
analyfis 
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analyfis without a previous acquaintance with that of the An- 
tients, is entirely wrong. But the queftion is, whether it is 
not neceflary, after being acquainted with the principles and 
demonftrations of the Antients, to ftudy the analyfis of the 
Moderns? who infift, that by the application of Algebra 
toGeometry, they have greatly extended the bounds of that 
fcience: and that many of their difcoveries could never have 
been made by the ancient methods alone. 

We fhall here take leave of this abfurd performance, and 
of its vain and felf-fufficient Author; whom we fhould have 
treated with more refpeét,; had he behaved himfelf with more 
modefty and decorum, in this his addrefs to the public.-—Mere 
inability in a writer, or mifapplication of talents, is 
not always, indeed, a fufficient caufe for all the feverity of 
critical difcipline ; but when ignorance is accompanied with 
dogmatical affurance, inftead of that engaging diffidence, or 
becoming candour, which never fail to compenfate, in fome 
degree, for error of judgment, or miftaken hypothefis ;—it 
would then indicate a want of fenfibility, not to fhew fome 
refentment, as well as contempt. In fuch acafe, a generous 
indignation ought, furely, to take place of that cool equani- 
mity, from which the true Critic will never depart, except cn 
occafions, when, to be unmoved, would imply a want of 
zeal for truth :—when moderation would dwindle to indiffer- 
ence, and ceafe to be a virtue : as we once obferved, on a 
former, and fomewhat fimilar occafion. B 
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A —_ concerning the Governing Providence of God. By 
enry Stebbing, D. D. 8vo. 6d. Davis. 


HE defign of this fhort piece is, to enquire upon what 

ground the doétrine of a governing Providence ftands, 
and upon what evidence it may be fupported. By a govern- 
ing Providence is underftood, the Doétor fays, /uch a Provi- 
dence as directs vifible and fenfible things, fo as to make them 
fubfervient to the moral government of God, in the rewarding 
good, and punifhing bad men in this world, Whether this is 
carried on by an unchangeable feries of caufes and effects efta- 
blifhed from the foundation of the world, our Author does 
not take upon him to determine; the moft familiar, and, in 
his opinion, thetrue notion is, that God governs this world, 
not by tying himfelf down to ftated rules, but by varying his 
meatures, pro re nata, as the exigencies of his government 
require. 
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As to the evidence by which the doétrine of a govetning 
Providence is fupported, the Doctor allows that common.ex. 
perience and obfervation will yield us but fmall affiftance; f% 
tar otherwife, that, in the ordinary courfe of things, all thin 
happen alike to all; or good men fuffer whilft the wicked 
profper. But the firft notice which mankind had of a govern. 
ing Providence, we are told, was God’s own manifeftation of 
it by miracles ; the hiftory of which we readin the Old Tefta. - 
ment. And as all the falfe religions that have ever been in 
the world, were but cotruptions of the original true religion,» 
the moft general and leading principles of which were preferv- 
ed, tho’ blended with a variety of errors ; it is natural to fup- 

ofe, our Author thinks, that thofe who firft went off to 

dolatry, and had learned from the experience of former ages, 
that God was not an idle fpectator of human things, but had 
often interpofed to reward the good, and pusifh the bad, tranf- 
ferred this character of the Supreme Being to their falfe: gods, 
and conceived them to be their rewarders and punifhers, whom 
they had made the objects of their worfhip ; or rather, that’ 
having firft removed their truft in God, and placed it upon in-. 
ferior beings, they transferred that worfhip to the creature’ 
which was due- to the Creator only; upon this maxim, that’ 
there are our fervices due from whence our proteétion comes, 

Mankind, therefore, were not left to find out the doétrine’. 
of a governing Providence for themfelves, but God manifefted 
himfeff from the very firft, as the avenger of wickednefs, and 
as th®rewarder of good men in this world; not in order to 
diftribute impartial juffice in the prefent ftate, but only to re- 
ward or punith fo far as fhould be neceflary to his govern* 
ment in this world; to which animpartial, vifible, admini- 
{tration of juftice is neither neceflary nor fuitable. 

Miraculous interpofitions, however, were not intended to 
be perpetual, or permanent, but the Divine Providence was 
not to ceafe; and, therefore, God took care to inform us, 
that what he did vifibly by miracles, he would alfo do in the 
ordinary courfe of things, by the fecret, invifible direction of 
natural caufes. Of this notion, it is faid, the Scriptures are 
fo full, that it would be endlefS to be particular. And that i€ 
is poffible for God to dire& natural caufes to the hurt, or to 
the benefit of man, without unhinging the general fyftem, 
‘and without any vifible tokens to us, that he is at all concern- 
ed, the Doétor tells us, there can be no doubt, fince man hime 
felf can.do the fame thing, in fome degree, and within his 
{fphere, 
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.¢ For, fuppofe,’ fays he, ¢ a ball rolling upon a plame, arid 
¢ by its natural gravitation carried towards a certain point 3 
¢ might not you, by thelighteft touch of your finger, puth it 
“ towards another point where it might crufh a worm?) And 
‘ is it not as eafy, think you, for God to direct a meteor fly- 
‘ ing in the air, fo that it fhall burn your houfe, or ftrike you 
© dead, which, had it been left to its natural dire&tion, would 
© have fallen fomewhere elfe, and doneno harm. You direét 
© the element of fire either to warm or to confume; the ele- 
< ments of the air or water, to cherifh or to annoy: but:God 
© made thefe very elements which you only apply to your ufe, 
< and is himfelf that very force by which they ferve you; 
¢ which he can fufpend, divert, increafe, ordiminifh to your 
‘ huft, or to your good, juft as he pleafes.’ 

The Doétor goes on to obferve, that fo far as the evidence. 
of a governing Providence ftands upon the authority of the 
Scriptures, it is not calculated to convince unbelievers; and 
the proper ufe of this obfervation, he fays, is to fhew the great 
evil of unbelief, which in this, as in many other neceflary 
points, places men out of the reach of conviction. After 
making fome fhort, but very juft reflections, on the mechani- 
cal fyftem, he addrefles himfelf to ferious Chriftiansy. whofe 
bufinefs it is, and whofe wifdom it will always be, to apply 
the doctrine of a governing Providence to its proper, in- 
tended ufe, the reformation of their lives, What he fays un 
der this head appears to be very fenfible, and deferves, as 
does, indeed, the whole Difcourfe, the Reader’s attentive pe- 
rufal, and confideration. rR 
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Dr. Warner’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of England, Vol. I, Con- 
cluded. See Review for January, 1757. 


HE firft volume of this Hiftory prefents us with a view 
of old Albion, in its primitive pagan ftate ;~~{hews 
when, and by whom, Chriftianity was firft introduced into 
Britain, what piogrefs it made, and how far it extended till 
Heathenifm checked its courfe, and papal Rome corrupted its 
principles: befides many other interefting particulars regard 
ing not only topical and ecclefiaftical antiquities, but the gra- 
dual advancement or declenfion of learning among our an- 
-Ceftors, in different ages; with the charaéter and conduct of 
Kings and Scholars, Priefts and Politicians. 
"Rey. Mar. 1756. P Of 
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Of thefe feveral heads we have, incidentally, taken fone 
notice, in our two preceding views of Dr. Warner’s petform- 
ance; but we chofe to reftri€t our account of it, im a great’ 
meafure, to one principal branch: it being impoffible, with’ 
regard to a work of fuch extent, afd variety, to comprehend 
all, within the narrow limits to which we are confined, 
Accordingly, looking upon Popery as a Superftition, which 
not only debafed and ruined this country, in times paft, but as 
ftill waiting to refume her hateful and deftructive dominion 
over us, if opportunity fhould ferve, wH1cH Gop ForBip! 
we thought it not improper to feleét from the Doétor’s nu- 
merous colleétions, afketch of this monfter, as an object that 
principally merited the attention of our Readers—at the fame 
time that it might ferve alfo to fhew the principles and capa- 
city of the Hiftorian. | 

e have already feen, in what manner this pretendedly or- 
thodox and catholic Church, under a fhew of fanétity and in- 
nocence, and affifted by legerdemain and monkifh miracles, 
gained a toleration for itfelf; how it improved this toleration 
to the fuppreffion not only of Heathenifm, but of Chriftiani- 
ty; and by what means, after having conquered all fpiritual 

pofition, it furmounted alfo the civil power, and raifed it- 
felf to Independency. 

This part of our fummary includes the tranfaCtions of about 
fix centuries, and extends from the reign of Ethelbert, King 
of Kent, to the latter end of the reign of Henry the fecond, 
King of England. 

Igy what remains of this volume, a period including all be- 
tweeh the latter part of Henry the fecond’s reign, and that of 
Richard the third ; we are to behold the papal fpirit, after hav- 
ing afcertained its own independency, raifing itfelf above all 
civil power, and claiming, and exerting, a right to depofe 
Princes, to transfer kingdoms, to feize upon ftates, and to act 

over all other Sovereigns with undifputed authority. This ex- 
“travagance of fpiritual pride; this prefumptuous infolence of 
him, who calls himfelf the Vicar of Chrift; this genuine ef- 
fort of Romifh Catholicifm, will, however, appear the lefs 
dreadful, becaufe we fhall fee it checked and controuled by 
that fpirit of liberty and love of truth, which hath for many 
ages diftinguifhed the character, and fecured the happinefs, of 
' Britons. 

As to the latter part of Henry the fecond’s reign, * fo un- 
< happy,’ fays our Author, * was the condition which Eng- 
© Jand at this time was'in, that the interefts of the Church and, 
“ State became now divided : the one headed by the Bifhops 
© cf Rome, and the other by the Kings. —What was yet _ 

I * unfor- 
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¢ unfortunate, the Clergy, who of all men ought to be moft 
© tender of the peace and honour of their country, were put 
© under a fatal neceflity of becoming parties in an unnatural 
© and fcandalous ufurpation of the rights of the Crown and 
© Church of England: and whofoever is to be blamed for let« 
« ting in that ufurpation, the Clergy are never to be excufed, 
© for what they afterwards contributed to make it lafting and 
© infufferable-—Pope Alexander the third fummoned the wetft« 
ern Bifhops to attend him in a General Council, held at Rome 
in the year 1179. Here ‘ the fecular power was forbid to 
“ judge the perfons of the Clergy, under the penalty of ex- 
© communication; toimpofe taxes on their eftates, or to take 
any thing from them, but when the purles of the laity were 
infufficient to fupport the public burdens, and the Clergy 
voluntarily offered their aid. Another canon calls for the 
extirpation of heretics by the civil power; forbids Princes 
to cherifh them in their own houfes, or to permit them te 
live in their dominions ; and requiring them to confifcate 
© the goods of fuch, and to make them flaves; grants the 
© fame indulgences to thofe who take arms againit heretics, 
© as were granted to thofe who engaged againit Infidels.’ 

Richard the firft, who fucceeded his father Henry, was a 
Prince who gloried in the deftru@tion of Infidels, On his ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land, cur Hiftorian, with honeft freedom, 
and generous humanity, obferves, that ‘ not only women, and 
‘ men in years, dropping into their graves, engaged in the 
expedition, but all the ties of nature and religion gave place 
to this holy madnefs: parents abandoned their children, 
hufbands left their wives, Monks threw up their vows, and 
Bifhops and Clergy the cure of fouls; in fhort, the holinefs 
of the undertaking was fo magnified, that no obligation 
“whatever was able to ftand before it.—While the papal ufur- 
pations grew up under cover of thefe holy wars, the can- 
dour and gentlenefs of the Gofpel fpirit were quite extin- 
guifhed, and a fpirit fo much refembling that of Mahomet 
was introduced, that it is not eafy to fay, whether propagat- 
ing religion by violence and the {word, was carried to the 
Eaft, or learned from it. It is very certain, that from this 
time, the followers of Chrift-came too near the example of 
the Mahometans, not only in propagating their common 
faith, but their own particular notions, at the price of blood 
© and defolation.’—Yet, when Richard, in — to his 
dominions from that croifade, was feized and imprifoned in 
Auftria, fuch was the gratitude of the pious Pope, Celeftine 
that he claimed it as his right, to manage and decide the af- 
£4 fairs 
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fairs of England; under this pretence, that the whole king. 
dom was, during the King’s abfence, in the immediate pro- 
tection of the holy See. And fo far cid he fucceed in this 
groundlefs pretence, that ‘ all affairs of any moment were car- 
¢ ried to’ Rome, ‘ and each party ftrove who fhould be moft 
© obfequious to the Pope.’ The King, however, was at laft 
ranfomed, and ‘ the zeal with which the Ecclefiaftics had eve- 
“ry where diftinguifhed themfelves, in’ that affair, ‘ gave 
fuch a colour to the privileges they pretended to, that before 
the end of this reign they had generally withdrawn them- 
felves from the civil power. Every religious houfe grew up 
by degrees into a fort of little principality; and fo weaken- 
ed the government, that the King had reafon to complain, 
as his fathers had done before him, that he was little more 
than the fhadow of a King.’—-Nor can we, indeed, think 
otherwife of him, when he was obliged, upon quarrelling 
with the Monks of Canterbury, patiently to bear, from In- 
nocent the third, fuch language as follows, in a letter addref= 
fed to Richard himfelf. ‘* That he (the Pope) could not bear 
<< any contempt of the apoftolic See; and that thofe who at- 
“* tempted any thing to its difhonour, fhould learn by their 
<¢ punifhment, how hard it was to kick againft the pricks.” 
And again, ‘* that he (the Pope) held the place of God up- 
“© on earth; and without diftinguifhing of perfons, he would 
“ punifh the men, and the nations, that prefumed to oppofe 
<< his commands.” 

John, who fucceeded to the Crown on the demife of 
his brother Richard, having a mind to advance the Bifhop of 
Norwich to the Primacy of Canterbury, took an oath of the 
Monks of that convent, whom, upon this occafion, he fent 
to Rome, that they would not agree to eleét any for their Pri- 
mate but the Bifhop of Norwich: Confiding in this fecurity, 
he fent a letter tothe Pope, affuring him that he would ap- 
prove of whomfoever the Monks fhould make choice of for 
their Archbifhop. ‘ The King being got thus far within his | 
© Holinefs’s net, Innocent proceeded to pull it over him;’ 
and ¢ recommending Cardinal Langton, an Englifhman, then 
‘ athis court, commanded the Monks, on pain of excommu- 
© nication, to choofe him their Archbifhop. In vain it was 
‘ to urge their oath, the neceffity of the King’s confent, 
¢ and a farther authority from the convent, to a Prelate of 
¢ Innocent’s imperious temper. ‘* The validity of their oath 
<¢ Jay in his own breaft, which he would abfolve them from ; 
‘© the confent of Princes was not neceflary where he himfelf 
‘“¢ was prefent; and they were the reprefentatives of the whole 
at -— “ monaf- 
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«© monaftery.” © With thefe anfwers, and with his threat- 
© nings, all the Monks, except one, were over-ruled to elect 
¢ the Cardinal, whom his Holinefs had fixed upon them; and 
¢ whom he confecrated himfelf.’? John, in juft refentment, 
difpatched an Ambaflador to the Pope, ‘with a letter, intimat- 
ing, ‘* That as he was determined to maintain the ele€tion of 
‘¢ the Bifhop of Norwich, and would rather part with his 
‘* blood than with the juft rights of his crown; fo, unlefs 
“¢ his Holinefs would gratify him in this affair, he would for 
“© the future prevent all appeals to the holy See, and content 
‘© himfelf with the learning and fufficiency of his own Pre- 
“¢ Jates, without any application to a foreign authority.” But 
the Pope, inftead of making any conceffian to the King, tells 
him in his anfwer, ‘* That if he did not quietly acquiefce in 
‘* the decifions of the Apoftolic See, he would plunge him- 
<¢ felf into difficulties, from which he would not be able to 
“© extricate himfelf ; and that it was in vain to think of op- 
“© pofing one, who was Vicar to, and fupported the authority 
“* of him, at whofe name every knee muft bow.”—Nor was 
all this mere empty blufter; for, as our Author remarks, 
‘ the ecclefiaftical monarchy was at that time, not only the 
moft formidable power in Europe, but was in the hands of 
a very daring, young, and active Prelate; a man of great 
Capacity, great application and addrefs, and of unbounded 
pride: he was fo exactly fitted to put the laft hand to the 
vat defigns which the court of Rome had projected, as tho’ 
God had raifed him up for an original of craft and ambi- 
tion; that mankind might fee in him, what bafe and ill de- 
figns might be covered and carried on, under the colour of 
religion, and the name of Chrift.’ 
Innocent perceiving that the King was refolved, notwith- 
ftanding the threatenings and power of the holy See, to main- 
tain and exert the royal authority, laid the kingdom of Eng- 
land under an Interdict; the effect of which was, that * ex- 
* cept baptizing children, taking the confeffions, and giving 
the facraments to dying people, all the offices of divine fer- 
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‘ vice ceafed; and the dead were brought out of the towns 
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and villages, and buried in ditches and highways, like fo 


‘ many dogs and afles,—John, and who can wonder at it, 


in the firft tranfports of his anger, * let loofe his rage upon the 
© whole ecclefiaftical order.’—Innocent feized this opportuni- 
ty, and thinking it a proper occafion to advance ftill farther 
towards conqueft, * excommunicated the King by name.’ 
In a letter to the Bifhops, he exhorted them, ‘¢ to fet them- 
“6 felves as a wall of defence to the houfe of God, and to 
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‘¢ Jay afide all fears of the King.” And ina letter addreffed 
to the Nobility, he told them, that the King was fighting a- 
gainft God ; that as they tendered the welfare of their fouls, 
they fhould oppofe his defigns ; and that as to himéfelf, his 
heart was fo much fet upon this affair, that he was determined 
never to give it up, but rather to lay down his life in the de- 
fence of it; ‘‘ that his hand was not fhortened, but by the 
** grace of God was fo ftrengthened, that he fhould be able 
*< to opprefs and crufh all them who incurred his anger.” 
Upon this, the King, finding himfelf deferted by his Chancel- 
lor, whom he had made Bifhop of Lincoln, and having rea- 
fon to diftruft all who were about him, began to think of fome 
meafure, ¢ which might reconcile his fafety with his honour, 
* —Accordingly, when the brother of Langton came to him, 
to get the Primate ae the King offered to receive 
him, to recall the exiled Bifhops, to reftore the Monks of 
Canterbury, and to obey the monitions of his Holinefs ; 
‘ faving to himfelf, and his heirs, the dignity, rights, 
« and liberties of the Crown.’-—But this did not fatisfy the 
pretenfions of Rome. The anfwer, therefore, which was 
given to this propofal, was, that ‘ the Archbifhop would do 
“ nothing, unlefs his Majefty would yield himfelf up to his 
< mercy.’ 

Soon after this, the Legate, Pandulphus, arrived in England. 
To him John propofed to yield to the nomination of another 
Primate by the Pope, if Langton would refign; but the Le- 
gate, with fuperb infolence, replied, ‘* That it was not the 
*< cuftom of the holy Church, to degrade an Archbifhop 
«< without fufficient reafon; but it had been ufed to humble 
«¢ Princes who rebelled againft it.”—-In the mean time, the 
Pope, under a pretence of applying a remedy to the calamities 
of the Church of England, called a Confiftory ; at which the 
King was convicted of rebellion againft the holy‘See ; anda 
decree was made, ‘ that Innocent fhould depofe him, and place 
* another King over England in his room. The fentence of 
depofition was immediately thundered out; and to engage 
the King of France to put it in execution, Innocent not 
only promifed him a feat in heaven, but the fee-fimple of 
the Crown of England to him and his heirs, if he would 
© take up arms, and drive King John from the throne.—He’ 
alfo * fent letters and emifiaries all over Europe, to perfwade 
‘ the world, that it was a fervice to God and Religion, to 
© enflave the King and kingdom of England:’ and ‘ the par- 
‘dono fins, the indulgencies and protection of the holy 
© S:e, and the privileges ufually granted to thole who engaged 
‘in 
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¢ who fhould affift in fubduing this contumacious Prince.’ 

John, who was no ftranger to all thefe efforts, fitted 
out a firong fleet, to oppofe the Frerich by fea; and placed 
himfelf at the head of an army of fixty thoufand men. Mean- 
while Pandulphys, who was now in France, fent two Knights 
Templars to acquaint Ring Jobe, that if his Majefty would 
permit him to come over, he would communicate to him pro- 
pofals from the Pope, for an accommodation. 

The King, dreading the power of France, and fufpeéting 
the fidelity of his own fubjects, liftened to this overture, and 
confented to the Legate’s requeft. * The Legate opened his 
“ commiffion with a letter from Innocent, in which he tells 
¢ King John, that ‘¢ bleffing and curfing were fet before him; 
s© but that if he did not fubmit to the terms prefcribed, and 
« fent him by Pandulphus, he would deliver the Church of 
«© England, as God did that of Ifrael out of Egypt, by a 
“ ftrong hand:” and, * morever, that he might not fail to 
< give the intended impreffions, he reminded the King of his 
© having humbled all the Princes who had prefumed to oppofe 
© him. As foon as John had read this imperious letter, the 
* crafty Legate made a terrible reprefentation of the prefent 
© conjuncture; from the numerous pay which the French 
© King had ready, and from the difloya Y of his own Nobi- 
‘ lity and principal fubjects; who, he affured him, had fent 
© an invitation to Philip, to invade his kingdom, and a pro- 
© mife of affifting him againft their Sovereign. 
¢ Never was any Prince in circumftances of more perplexi- 
ty ;—he was ftanding upon a precipice with the utmoft dan- 
ger on each fide, and was under an abfolute neceffity of 
leaping down one of them, without having time to delibe- 
rate wick was the Jeaft hazardous.—In this unhappy dilem- 
ma the King loft all fpirit, and funk beneath his misfor- 
tunes: he confented to the propofals which the Legate made 
him, and took an oathto fubmit to the award of Innocent.” 
—The time was now come, when Innocent believed he 
might fafely take off the mafk, and avow the defign of e- 
recting a Monarchy over all the nations of the earth, which 
fhould raife and humble Princes at its pleafure. Accord- 
ingly the firft article of this agreement, which was drawn 
‘ up in form of letters patent, and fealed with the King’s 
© feal,—was, ‘ that the King fhould furrender and yield up 
‘* the kingdoms of England and Ireland, and forthe time to 
‘“¢ come hold both as fees of the Papacy ; the former under the 


“¢ yearly tribute of feven hundred marks, the latter under the 
P 4 © tribute 
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¢© tribute of three hundred.” In confequence of this agrea. 
¢ ment, the mails Fepenrea on the morrow to Dover church, 
attended by the Legate, and a numerous train of great men 
and Officers of his army; where, in the prefence of all the 
people, having taken the crown from off his head, he laid 
it, with the other enfigns of royalty, at the Legate’s feet ; 
and the Legate received his Majefty’s homage for his own 
kingdoms, in the name of Pope Innocent, and the Church 
of Rome, He figned a charter after that, by which he 
yielded up the patronages of all the churches of England, 
which belonged to the crown ; and here he declared folemn- 
ly, that not being conftrained by force, but of his own free 
will, and with the advice and confent of all the Barons of 
¢ the realm, he made this refignation of his crown and king- 
¢ dom, as the only means of atoning for his offences againft 
¢ Godand his Church. But to bind his chains yet fafter a- 
© bout his neck, he was obliged to take the oath which is ufu- 
© ally given by vaffals to their fupreme Lord or Sovereign.’— 
¢ The Legate having thus enflaved the King of England, 
* kept the crown and {cepter five days in his poffeffion.’ But 
the Pope * forefeeing that the King’s refignation might be re- 
folved into conftraint, or at molt into a perfonal aét,—ap- 
plied his thoughts to get the people of England to approve 
it. ‘Tothis end-he fent the Bifhop of Tufculum as his Le- 
gate; upon whofe arrival a great council was called at Lan- 
don: here a new charter of refignation being drawn, was 
fealed by the King in St. Paul’s church, in the prefence of 
the Nobility, Bifhops, and Clergy, and attefted by the Arch- 
bifhop, and feveral others. The charter thus executed, was 
offered upon the altar; and this execrable facrifice to the 
ambition of the Church of Rome, was called an offering 
to God, and afcribed to the infpiration of the Holy Spirit.’ 
Our Author, in concluding his account of the tranfactions 
of John’s reign, has the following reflection: : 
‘Had the Barons and Clergy been juft to the rights 
of the Crown of England, and given the King fuch affift- 
ances as they ought to have done, when the patronage of 
Bifhoprics was invaded, they had, in all probability, pre- 
vented thofe calamities, which the greateft partiality will 
not fuffer one to {peak of in fofter terms, than as the ble- 
mifh of the Englifh nation, as well as of this unhappy 
Prince’s reign.’ 
Having feen that height of ambition and tyranny, to which 
papal policy foared on the wings of religion, let us next enquiry 
pie ede th it 
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by what means this fpirit of ufurpation was reduced to lower 
pretenfions, and deprefled to an humbler ftate: checked at 
Jeaft in its daring, if not confined in its aims. 
Henry the third, the fon and fucceffor of John, reigned 
above fifty-fix years; but although this part of the Hif- 
tory is very curious, and entertaining, yet muft we flightly pafs 
it over, in order to place the caufes which happily contributed 
to reftrain the power of Rome, and to refcue England from | 
fpiritual oppreffion, and hierarchical flavery, in fuch a narrow 
compafs, and fo near the eye, that every thing may appear 
diftinét, tho’ in miniature. | 
The Popes who prefided at Rome in the days of Henry the 
third, were Gregory the ninth, Innocent the fourth, and A- 
jexander the fourth. Thefe Popes were not ignorant, that 
it was the King’s authority alone which could keep alive 
their pretenfions to the fovereignty ; or enable them * to rifle 
‘the Englifh Clergy with impunity. On the other hand, 
¢ the King hadno other refource than the papal power, againft 
‘ the refentment of his Nobility, nor ‘could he fill the vacant 
‘ preferments in the Church, with men devoted to his mea- 
<« fures, without the Pope’s authority: and thus their intereft 
‘ made it impoffible to difunite them.’ ‘This union of inte- 
reft betwixt King and Pope, with the conduét which they re- 4 
ciprocally held in purfuit of their different ends, created fuch . 
a mutual confidence, and friendly coalition of 'meafures, 
betwixt the Nobles, and the dignified Clergy, who had ‘no 
connections at court, as in the event formed a bafis, 
upon which was afterwards reared, in procefs of time, and at 
various intervals, that glorious ftructure of civil and religious 
liberty, which ought to make us thankful to God, and faithful v 
and brave in the caufe of freedom. 4 
To Henry fucceeded his eldeft fon, Edward the firft; a 
Monarch no Jefs famous for his bravery in the field, than for | 
juft difcernment, vigorous refolution, and fteady policy. ‘ He ie 
‘ was no fooner invefted with the regal power, than he took ) \ia 
‘ fome fteps which plainly intimated, that he intended to go- | | 
* vern in a very different manner from the two kings his pre- 4 
* deceflors.” Upon the promotion of Kilwarby to the Purple, | 
by Gregory the tenth, the Monks of Canterbury, with the | | 
King’s approbation, chofe Burnell, Bifhop of Bath, to be 
their Prelate; byt his Holinefs, through the plenitude of his 
nee fet this election afide, and gave the Archbifhopric to. 
eckham; who, not long after his arrival in England, held a 
provincial fynod at Reading. ‘¢ But tho’ the King, for fome 
* particuldr 
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particular reafons which are not mentioned, acquieleed jp 
the nomination of this Primate at Rome, yet he would not 
permit him to decree any thing in this fynod againft the royal 
prerogative ; and for that reafon obliged him to revoke fome 
of the canons, then made, before the Parliament in a month 
after. ‘This Prelate had lived a great while at Rome, and 
was returned now to England with an excellent difpofition 
to extend the ecclefiaitic empire, if the King had not 
ftopped him fhort at his fetting out. An affair of another 
nature, but of no lefs importance to the public, furnifhed 
Edward with an opportunity of fhewing his zeal and refo- 
lution. The prodigious increafe of the riches of the Church 
and Monafteries, had for a long time been the fubjec of 
complaint, as a matter of the utmoft prejudice to the ftate, 
The Barons, indeed, had taken care to infert aclaufe in the 
great charter, which exprefsly forbad any one to alienate his 
lands to the church: but this prohibition had no effect. The 
Church ftill continued to acquire eftates, which were never 
afterwards alienated ; and yet all thofe eftates were in a dead 
hand, as to any return or profit to theftate. They afforded 
neither wards, reliefs, nor marriages, like all other lands; 
and im proportion, therefore, as their revenues increafed, 
the public exchequer was impoverifhed : nor would England 
in fome ages, if this cuftom had continued, have been any 
thing more than a nation of monafteries and churches. In 
this parliament, the King therefore propofed to make a law 
which fhould effectually prevent the continuance of this 
evil, by prohibiting any one to difpofe of their eftates to 
focieties which never die, without the King’s confent: and 
accordingly was pafled the famous ftatute of Mortmain,’ 
In the year 1292, or thereabouts, ‘ the King iffued out his 
writ to all the Bifhops in England, to call together the Cler- 
gy of their feveral diocefes at Weftminfter, to give him 
their help andcounfel. In this national aflembly, the firft 
to which the lower Clergy were ever called by the King’s 
writ, Edward demanded half the profits of their revenue 
for one year. The demand being rigorous and unprece- 
dented, the Clergy were not inclined to comply with it; 
upon a report of which backwardnefs, the King fent toac- 
uaint them, that whoever oppofed his motion fhould come 
forth and difcover his perfon, that he might take his trial as 
a difturber of the public peace. The Clergy faw by this 
language, which they had not been ufed to, that it was to 
no purpofe to oppofe any longer ; and the King’s demand 
was granted.’, The Clergy, who had fmarted under this 
. rigorous 
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rivorous demand, made an application to Pope Boniface the 
Fourth, for a bull to prohibit them from granting any aids 
without his leave. ‘The Pope granted their a » and the 
Archbifhop, Winchelfea, publifhed the bull. hen the King 
therefore, next year, afked a fubfidy of them, they refufed it, 
pretending an inviolable regard to the Pope’s bull. The King 
was extremely offended; but, before he proceeded to violent 
methods, permitted them to confider of it till next parliament, 
and in the mean while ordered all their ftores to be fealed up, 
The King called another parliament at London, in about 
three months after; * where he again demanded a fupply of 
‘ the Clergy, and was again refufed.’ ‘The King thus fruf- 
trated in what he expected of the Clergy, fummoned a par- 
liament to meet without them, at Salifbury ; * and thére got an 
‘« act paffed by his Barons, to confifcate all the goods of the 
© Ecclefiaftics to his ufe, and commanded their whole body to 
* be thrown out of the protection of the laws; exprefly for- 
‘ bidding the Judges to do them juftice in ny fuit whatever.’ 
The Clergy, on their part, paffed an order for folemnly ex- 
communicating all fuch as fhould feize on their goods without 
their confent. * This is ameafure, it muft be owned, which 
© feems intended to bid defiance to the King’s authority, te 
¢ dare him to a trial, and to put it to an iflue, whether the fpi- 
¢ ritual or temporal power fhould get the better. 

« After this declaration of war on both fides, the Archbi- 
fhop went to Salifbury, to wait on the King, who gave 
him a private audience, with free leave to fay to his re i 
what he would. The Archbifhop fpake a great deal oe 
the liberties of the church, and the Pope’s authority ; which 
the King heard patiently, without any interruption: after 
the Primate had ended what he had to fa , Edward told him, 
that if the Pope himfelf, like his Grace, had temporal pof- 
feffions here, his Majefty might lawfully take of them, for 
the defence of his realm, and the church of England: the 
Clergy, as well as his other fubjeéts, he faid, enjoyed the 
protection of the government, and it was therefore but rea- 
fonable they fhould contribute to its expence; adding, that 
* it was a caufe in which he could dare to die.’ At laft, an 
accommodation was propofed: the King conceding, that the 
Clergy fhould not grant an aid, but ¢ pay a fine for their con- 
* tumacy, and to redeem their liberty ;* and they agreeing to 
depofite, in fome fanétuary, a fifth of their revenues, * not tg 
* be meddled with by the King’s officers, but for the defence 
* of the realm.” The Archbifhop was the only man who 
ftvod out, and the King ordered his eftate to be feized. per 
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had fuch an effect upon him, that he gave his Majefty a fourth 
part of his goods, to be received again into favour. About 
the fame time, Boniface, ¢ in a bull to a new Bifhop of Wor. 
© cefter, pretended to put him in pofleffion of the temporali- 
ties of his See, as well as the fpiritual jurifdiction: and had 
Edward been like his father, or his grandfather, in his devo. 
tions to the See of Rome, his Holinefs might, perhaps, have 
fucceeded in his defign. But he foon found he had to do 
with a Prince of another {pirit, and who would yield to no 
frefh encroachments upon the rights of the crown of Eng. 
land. ‘The Bifhop of Worcefter, therefore, when he came 
to the King, to do his homage, was obliged to renounce that 
claufe in the bull which made mention of the temporalities, 
and to make an acknowlegement, before his-Majefty and his 
council, that he held them only of the King; and for re- 
ceiving a bull fo prejudicial to the prerogative, was fined a 
thoufand marks.’ ‘Thefe, and fuch as thefe, were the wife 
meafures, and bold fteps, concerted, and taken, by Edward, 
during a reign of thirty-four years. 

Of his fon and fucceffor, Edward the Second, who began 
his reign in 1307, and fat upon the throne for above twenty 
years, nothing of importance occurs, in the view to which 
we confine ourfelves at prefent ; but that when the Pope pre- 
tended to confer the temporalities upon any Ecclefiaftic with- 
in his dominions, he obliged the perfon who had accepted of 
fuch bull, to renounce all temporal claims founded upon it, 
and to acknowlege himfelf as entirely, in that refpect, depen- 
dent upon the crown. ) 

But in the reign of Edward the Third, fon of the former, 
we meet with particulars more worthy our attention. ‘¢ It has 
already been taken notice of,’ fays our Author, ‘ to what an 
excefsthe See of Rome had carried its encroachments on the 
church of England, in difpofing of vacancies by way of pro- 
vifion, which the King had remonftrated againft in vain. 
Inftead of reforming this abufe, which was fo much the more 
intolerable, as all the benefices were beftowed on foreigners, 
the Pope now in the chair had wrote to the King, to with- 
draw thefe complaints againft provifions, which, in his opi- 
nion, were an undeniable prerogative of the Holy See. 
This letter having difcovered, that it was to no purpofe to 
apply to Rome for a redrefs, and the King being now at lei- 
fure to attend to the regulations which were become necef- 
fary, a parliament was called, which, among other excellent 
* Jaws, enacted the ftatute of provifions; that in cafe any 
© perfon was convicted of bringing, for the future, the like 
° pros 
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provifions into the kimgdom, he was to remain in prifon till 
he had paid a fine and ranfom to the King, at his pleafure, 
and made fatisfa€tion to the party injured.’—At the next 
parliament, held at Weftminfter, the oom ftatute of pre- 
munire pafled, againft thofe who fhould draw caufes of pro- 
perty into foreign courts, and apply to the See of Rome for 
juftice ; by which they were put out of the King’s protec- 
tion, their eftates and moveables forfeited to his Majefty, 
and their bodies imprifoned, and ranfomed at his will.’— 
The great acquifitions which Edward had made now in 
France, put it into the head of this Pope, Urban the Sixth, 
that the prefent juncture was very proper to demand the tri- 
bute, which King John had bound himfelf, and his fuccef- 
fors, to pay to’the Holy See, and which had been difcon- 
tinued almoft all this reign, In this prefumption he was 
pleafed to require the payment with fo much haughtinefs, 
and fo little diffidence, that he nominated, before hand, com- 
miffioners, to fummon Edward before him, in cafe of his 
refufal. As pacific as his Majefty was inclined to be with 
the Pope, that none of his great defigns abroad might be 
interrupted, yet he could not put up with thefe imperious 
proceedings from the court of Rome. A parliament was 
therefore called, in which it was refolved by the three eftates 
of the realm, after taking two or three days time to confi- 
der of this demand, that neither King John, or any other 
King of England, had power to bring his dominions under 
fuch fervitude and fubjection, without the confent of par- 
liament; that if the neceffities of that King had compelled 
him to this meafure, it was null in itfelf, as being contrary 
to the oath which he took at his coronation: and therefore, 
if the Pope fhould, by any means whatever, attempt to fup- 
port his unjuft pretenfions, that the whole nation would 
unite, with all their power, to oppofe him. A refolution 
made with fo much deliberation, and fupported with fo much 
vigour and unanimity, freed not only Edward, but all the 
Kings of England for ever after, from this infamous tribute.’ 
‘ It began about this time to be generally complained of as 
a grievance, that the government of the kingdom had been 
for a long time entirely managed by churchmen, and the 
temporal Lords and Commons, affembled in parliament, pe- 
titioned the King, that 2 law might pafs to prevent fuch an 
inconvenience for the future; ‘* and that none but laymen 


“* might be capable of the offices of Chancellor, Treafurer, 
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Keeper of the Privy Seal, Barons of the Exchequer, and 
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‘* other great places of the Civil Lift.”——* Accordingly the 
© Bithops were removed.’ 

Upon the death of Wittlefey, ‘ the Monks of Canter 
© eleG&ed Eafton, an Englifhman, but a Cardinal, then at 
© Rome, for their Archbifhop. The King was fo difgufted 
© with this choice of a metropolitan, who had lived fo lon 
© out of the kingdom, and was fo much in the intereft of that 
© court, that he had an inclination to expel the convent, and 
© banifh them for ever. But the Pope interpofing, to fave the — 
«Monks, and appeafe the King, or rather, I believe, to keep 
¢ alive his own pretenfions, tranflated Sudbury, Bifhop of 
< London, with his Majefty’s approbation, to the See of Can- 
© terbury.” 

_ Towards the latter end of this glorious reign, arofe Wick- 
liff, a fecular Divine of the Univerfity of Oxford, who pub- 
licly advanced opinions, not only contradictory to the eftablith- 
ed doctrines of religion, but fuch as cut up the power of 
the Pontificate by the roots. * Thefe opinions, meeting with 
* the inclinations of the Laity to check the ecclefiaftical power, 
© were embraced and propagated very greedily. The Duke 
© of Lancafter, whofe power, after the death of his brother, 
© the Black Prince, was little inferior to that of the King him- 
© felf, declared openly for Wickliff, and proteéted him 
*_ perfonally in a fynod, to which the Archbifhop of Canter- 
< any had fummoned him, in obedience to an order from the 
4 ope.’— 

Edward’s grandfon, Richard the Second, revived and con- 
firmed the ftatute of provifions, paffed in his father’s reign; 
depriving every one of the protection of the law, who, with- 
out leave of the King, fhould travel beyond fea, to procure a 
‘ benefice; declared it high treafon to bring over any fummons, 
fentences, or excommunications, on account of making or 
executing the faid ftatute: and iflued out his writs to the Pope’s 
Nuncio, as well as to his own Archbifhops and Bifhops, ad- 
judging it high treafon, and forbidding them upon their alle- 
giance, and the higheft forfeitures, to levy, or colle&, any fums 
from the Clergy, without the advice and affent of the States of 
the kingdom. Nay, he obliged the Nuncio to fwear, * that 
* he would not act, permit, or procure to be done, any thing 
* detrimental to the royal prerogative, or the laws of the king- 
* dom: that he would not execute any papal bulls or man- 
* dates, that were prejudicial to the King, to the rights of the 
‘ crown, or the conftitution of the realm; and that he would 


* not remit any money or plate out of the kingdom, ene 
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¢ fpecial licence from the King, or his council ; nor introduce 
< any new ufages, without leave.’—Such was the condué& of 
Richard, whilft guided by the advice of his uncle Lan- 
fter. 

"To Richard fucceeded Henry the Fourth, who, to eftablifh 
himfelf on the throne, and indulge his own propenfity to fu- 
perftition, rather favoured, than reftrained the pretenfions 
of Rome. 

We come how to the reign of Henry the Fifth, a man of 
much fuperior abilities, and of a better heart. * The Englifh 
‘ nation, which had, by this time, cooled in their zeal for the 
© Holy See,’ could not behold the late encroachments of Rome 
without refentment ; infomuch that ‘ the King thought him- 
« felf obliged to fend Ambaffadors to the Pope, in order to 
# get thefe grievances redrefled. The Ambaffadors executed 
¢ their commiffion with fuch addrefs, that they procured an 
© inftrument, called, ** The Concordat between Martin the 
‘¢ Fifth, and the church of England.” By the articles of this 
¢ agreement, the Pope gave up the appropriation and confo- 
lidating of churches, without the confent or approbation of the 
refpective Bifhops ; he revoked all the difpenfations for non- 
refidence, and for beftowing benefices upon the monks or lay- 
men: and moreover agreed, that the Cardinals fhould be 
elected equally out of all Chriftian nations, and the Englith 
not excluded from any pofts of honour, or profit, in the court 
offRome. But all this did not fatisfy the King and people 
of England. An act of parliament therefore paffed at this 
time, to prohibit the admiffion of ecclefiaftics into benefices, 
upon the Pope’s provifions, contrary to the rights of the fe- 
veral patrons, and that the claufe “ non ob/ffante,” fhould 
have no effect. Henry difpatched another Embafly to his 
Holinefs, to acquaint him with this a, and to defire him not 
to offer at the difpofal of thofe preferments in England, par- 
‘ ticularly which belonged to the crown; and that when his 
* Majefty fhould begin a war in defence of the Holy See, the 
‘ Peter-pence, and other money ufually fent to Rome, might 
‘ be expended in the expedition. The Pope was not a little 
* difconcerted at thefe demands, and giving an evafive kind 
* of an anfwer, the Ambafladors told him plainly, that unlefs 
‘ he immediately complied, without any referve, oe | had po- 
‘ fitive inftru€tions from the King, to make a proteftation be- 
* fore the Conclave, that his Majefty would ufe his preroga~ 
.* tive in the points demanded, and that it was nothing but 
* his refpe@t for the Apoftolic See, which had induced him to 
* proceed in that condefcending manner,’-—T he next year, his 
© Majefty 
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< Majefty taking. offence at the difaffection of the French 


* monatteries in England, and at their complaints of the con. 
© quefts he made in France, turned the Monks out of the 
© convents, and beftowed their revenues upon other bodies of 
© Ecclefiaftics, more in the Englith intereft.’-—Before we clofe 
this fummary of the ecclefiaftical acts of the heroic Henry, 

ermit us, for the fake of prefent times, to introduce a few 
Fines from the character of this Monarch, as drawn by our 
Author. _* He was not only a lover of juftice in his ownex- 
* ample, but he caufed it to be adhered to pundtually by his 
fubjects. The military difcipline, which had been neglect 
ed for many years in England, he revived with great affiduity, 
It was not his military genius which prompted him to this 
exactnefs, but he faw it would be in vain to oppofe the for- 
midable power of France, unlefs the courage of his troops, 
was excited, and kept up, dy the feverity with which cowards, 
of all ranks, were punifbed.’—* He was, in truth, a very ac- 
complifhed Prince, with many virtues, with great qualifica- 
© tions, with few infirmities, as a Man, and fewer Ail as a 
“ King. Happy are the people who are bleft with fuch a 
© Monarch.’ 

Thus have we finifhed our review of the firft volume of 
Dr. Warner’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of England ; which feems 
to be wrote with fo much regard to truth, and fo little attache 
ment to party, that we cannot help looking upon it as a very 
valuable performance. w 
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An Analyfis of the Laws of England. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Rivington 


HE tedioufnefs, expence, and uncertainty of the law, 
have long, and, perhaps, not unjuftly, been complained 
of, by all ranks of people, except thofe who are interefted in 
its difficulties. Neverthelefs, it is more than poffible, that a 
thorough examination into the nature of our laws, and their 
compatibility with the true fpirit of liberty, would fhew 
thefe imputations to be often groundlefs, and that the faults 
commonly objected againft our judicial policy, ought with more 
propriety to be transferred to thofe mercenary retailers of chi- 
ni and fophiftry, too frequently feen infefting the bar of 
uftice. : 
But may it not be prefumed, that to the general ignorance of 
the litigants, thefe, equally, enemies to common fenfe and to 
honefty, are indebted a their influence? Were the laws more 
: uni- 
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univerfally underftood, there could fcarce be fo many dupes to 
captious {ubtilties, and mean contrivances, From thefe con- 
fiderations, we could not but receive with pleafure a perfor- 
mance calculated to facilitate this branch of knowlege, by in- 
troducing it into the feminarics of other ufeful learning, and. 
thereby furnifhing every gentleman with an opportunity of 
being acquainted with the laws of his country. , 

As. our. Author has judicioufly made Sir Matthew Hale’s 
plan the object of his particular imitation, fo it may be believ~ 
ed, that by him he was directed in the choice of a title to his 
work, which, as he himfelf exprefles it, is, indeed, ‘to be only: 
‘ confidered as a larger /yllabus [of his lectures], interfperfed 
‘ with a few definitions, and general rules, to affift the recol- 
‘ le&tion of fuch gentlemen as have formerly honoured him 
¢ with their attendance, or fuch as may hereafter become his 
© auditors.’ 

The work is divided into four books: in the firft is confi- 
dered, the nature of laws in general, and of the laws of Eng- 
land in particular.—-The fecond treats of the rights of things. 
—The third of private wrongs, or civil injuries—And the 
fourth of public wrongs, or private mifdemeanors. The fub- 
divifions are neceflarily numerous, but they are naturally and 
{cientifically difpoied. 

We cannot propofe to analyfe fo very fuccinét an analyfis ; 
but, as a fpecimen of this elegant performance, we fhall 
tranfcribe the fourth chapter of the firft book, entitled, Of the 
Objedts of the Laws of England; and, firtt of the abfolute rights 
of individuals. 

‘I. The objects of the laws of England, are, 1. Rights, 
‘ 2. Wrongs. 

* IL, Rights are the rights. of Perfons, or the rights of Things. 
© III, The rights of perfons are fuch as concetn, and are 
annexed to, the perfons of men: and when the perfon to 
whom they are due is regarded, they are called (fimply) 
rigBh ; but when weconfider the perfon from whom they are 
due, they are then denominated duties. 

‘ IV. Perfons are either natural, that is, fuch as they are 
* formed by nature ; or @rtzficial, that iss created by human 
* policy ; as bodies politic, or corporations. 

* V. The rights of natural perions are, 1. abjolute, or fuch 
* as belong to individuals. 2. Ke/ative, or fuch as regard 
* members of fociety. 


‘ VI. The abjalute rights of individuals regarded by the 
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‘ VIET. Political, or civil Liberty, is the natural liberty of 
* mankind, fo far reftrained by human laws, (and no farther} 
* as is neceflary for the good of fociety. 

‘ VIH. The abfolute rights, or civil liberties of Exglifomem, 
as frequently declared in parliament, are principally three; 
© the right of perfoval fecurity, of perfonal liberty, and of pri- 
© vate property. 

© IX. The right of perfonal fecurity, confifts in the-legat en. 
« joyment of life, limb, body, health, and reputation. 

¢ X. The right of perfonal liberty confitts in the free power 
© of loco-moticn, without illegal reftraint, or banifhrtient. 


XI. The right of trivate property confifts in the fice uf - 


«and difpofal of every man’s lawful acquifitions, without in- 
‘ Jurys or illegal diminution. 

- © XID. Befides thefe three primary rights, there are others 
¢ which are fecondary and fubcrdinate; viz. to preferve the 
‘ former from unlawful attacks; 1. The conftitution and 
« power of Parliaments: 2. The limitation of the King’s prero- 
 gative: and, to vindicate them when actually violated ; 3. The 
© regular adminiftration of public juftice: 4. The right of pe- 
* titioning for redrefs of ee > §. The right of having 
€ and ufling arms for feif-defence. 

To the Analyfis, our Author has fubjoined an appendix, 
confifting of two tables; one of confanguinity, the other of 
defcents: alfo the forms of fevcral inftruments, viz. of an old 
deed of feoffment; of a modern conveyance by leafe and re- 
leafe; of an obligation, witha condition for the payment of 
money ; of fines and recoveries. ‘To thefe are likewife added, 
the courfe of judicial proceeding in actions of debt, and on in- 
dié&tments for murder. In the explanation of the table of de- 
fcents, the curious Reader will find a judicious difcuffion of the 
controverly relating to the refpective rights of imheritance 
among collateral anceftors, a pot that does not feem to have 
been yet fatisfactorily decided. : L 





Epifttes to Lorenzo, @vo. 1s. 6d. Wilfon. 


| HESE Epiftles are only three in number. The génerat 
aT fcope of the firft is to prove; that happinefs and~ merit 
are the refult, not fo much of truth and knowlege, as of in- 
tégrity and moderation. The fecond feems. intended to raile 
our veneration of the Deity, by expofing human weaknefs, 
and difplaying the incomprelienfidility of the Divine a 
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The third may bé confidered as‘ vindication 6f Providence, 
by accounting for the introduction of moral and phyfical evil. 
The following is the Atuthor’s own account of his perfor- 
mance; which, he fays, ‘ contains part of feveral epiftolary 
¢ rhimes, written on different occafions, and in different parts 
© of Europe. The objeé of the whole would be; to reconcile 
within the bounds of moderation, the Zealots and Philofophers 
of the prefent age. The Author is fenfible the latter, ory as 
they are called, the advocates for natural religion, are the 
greater bigots of the two; and that a fuperftitious attach- 
ment to infidelity, is the mafter-piece of enthufiafm: the 
thapfodies of Jacob Boehmen béing much more intelligible, 
than the plain demon/ftrations of fome modefn free-thinkers. 
To the end propofed, therefore, the means would be, to 


maxims which moft affect the prefent and future happinefs 
of mankind. With this viéw it is néceflary'the Author 
fhould wéar an affumed charaéter, and propofe nothing but 
what reafon, common to all, may allow. In doing this, 
then, he would endeavour to fhew the principal defects, and 
© point out the limits, of the underffanding ; to prove, a priori, 
© the fource of good and evil ; the univeérfal propriety of original 
* fin; and the moral neceffity of that infeparable connection 
© between happine/s and mifery, virtue and vice: the immor- 
* tality of the foul being, at the fame time, pointed out, from 
* arguments univerfally acknowleged: and felt. Such is the 
* general defign of the Author: that of the prefent publica- 
‘ tion is, to inform himfelf how far this {pecimen may give 
“ the Public room to think him capable of the whole ; or whe- 
‘ ther any part may be worth a finifhing hand.’ He alfo adds, 
that he chofe * a poetical ftile for mo worfe reafon, than an in- 
. Sere to exprefs'the fame fentiments better in any other.’ 

he title of Epifiles to Lorenzo made us at firft apprehend 
that we were going to be introduced, by fome unknown fpirit, 
emulous of the genids of Dr. Young, into fome ftriking fcenes 
of nature, fit not only to awaken and fix our attention, but to 
inftrud, and terrify, and furprize, and delight us ; and though 
gloomy as night, yet brightened, at intervals, by vivid flafhes 
of poeticfire. But when we entered upon the performance it- 
felf, we found the ftate of nature, as réprefented therein, though 
grand and folemn, yet lefs dreadfully awful than we expected ; 
and perceived ourfelves to be conducted by a genius whofe tem- 
per and difpofition more refembled the immortal Author of 
the Effay on Man. He feemed alfo under the direGtion of 
the fame fuper.or intelligence, who was guide, philofo- 
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pher, and friend to our late moft excellent poet. ' But how 
differently do they {peak of their guide! the one with warmth 
and gratitude, thus pours out the effufion of his heart : 


O! while along the ftream of Time thy Name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 

Say, fhall my little bark attendant fail, 

Purfue the triumph, and partake the gale? 


The other more coolly, with referve, nay, with timidity, 
thus introduces his Epiftles. 


While zeal. purfues beyond the grave, 
Whom prieit, nor patriot, could fave, 
Loft St. John, fav’d and dama’d by fame, 
An honour’d and a blafted name; 


Lorenzo afks, ingenuous youth, 
What is, and who believes, the ¢rurh ? 


Yet it ought to be obferved, and obferved to our Authoy’s 
honour, that although he adopts many of the fentiments of 
the late Vifcount Bolingbroke, yet he adopts none of them im- 
plicitly. 

Idly doth Bolingbroke refine ; 

Granting that Wi/dom is divine, , 
While full as idly he denies 

Fuftice and goodne/s to the fkies. 

Ideas equally our own; 

Our goodneft as our wifdom known: 

To both as hard to reconcile, 

Or nature’s frown, or nature’s {mile. 


It will already appear to our Readers, that this philofopht- 
cal Bard writes in a clofe and nervous ftile ; whence it natus 
rally happens, that his ftrength fometimes ftiffens into rigidity: 
A fault not eafily to be avoided, in treating {uch fubjects: ever 
Mr. Pope, who was the moft correét, the moft perfpicuous, 
and the moft mufical, of all writers, could hardly efcape it. 
We apprehend our Poet is liable to this cenfure in the follow- 
ing lines: 

Imagine thou in what degree, 

A Seraph ttands "tween God and thee : 
Conceive thyfelf a mite unfeen, 

And Being infin'te between: 

In this comparifan, fays Pride, 

A Seraph thou, to God ally'd. 


For, put the words into profe, and the argument will ap-~ 
pear thus; Jf thou conceive, that thou fandeft in the fame dee 
erce between an undifcernable mite, and the infinite. Being, ” 
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Seraph does between Gad and thee; thy pride, in that cafe, will 
apt to make thee look upon thyfelf, in camparifon with the mite, 
as a Seraph, and allied to God. This prote may, perhaps, ex- 
plain the verfes; but it fhews, too, that they wanted expla- } 


nation. 

That the Reader may be the better enabled to judge for him- 
felf, of the merit of thefe Epiftles, and of the poetic abilities of | 
the Writer, we lay before him the following paflages. | 


On Free Enquiry. 
Hard is the tafk, adveni’rous youth, 
And bold thy enterprize for truch. i | 
Yet can’ft thou 4/i/s or eafe forego, | | { 
And burns thy bofom but to snow ? J 
Hatt, in thine earlier hours been taught 
The gen'rous fortitude of thought, 
To fet blind prejudice a-part, 
To rend £4’ o/d evoman from the heart, 
To damn tradition’s. idle rules, 
The mother, and the nurfe of fools ? 
Th ingenuous mufe fhall lead the way, &c. 


The Weakne/s of the Human Mind. 


Tho’ Heav’n has given it power to rove, 
In freedom, through the plains above ; 
Hath wing’d its active feet to run, 

With Merc’ry round the central fun ; 
Has giv’n it diftant worlds t’ explore ; 
And feas of fpace without a fhore : 

Yer, ftill, within creation’s round, 
Within our narrow fyftem bound ; 

Of what’s above, or what’s without, 
We harbour univerfal doubt. 

Say, light prevails ; no contraft fhade, 
Outlines the void we would pervade : 

If darkneis reigns ; no chearing ray | 
Delineates blind Enguiry’s way. if 


That God is incomprehenfible. 


Alas! no attributes of thine 

Can e’er the Deity define ; 
Impoffible to judge, or know, 

Of God above, ees man below : 
Referv'd the profpeét of the tkies, 
To gratify immortal eyes. 

Bluth not, Lorenzo, then, to own, 

Th’.etergal God, a God unknown ; 
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Whofe face to mortal eye deny’d, 
Can never gratify thy pride. 
To him your votive altars raife,—&c. 


Of Labour and Idleneft, 


To wield the fcythe with fweaty brow, 
To turn the foil beneath the plough, 
To fow in hope, and reap in joy 5 
Thine, Labour, is the {weet employ ; 


To eat the grape, nor prune the vine, 
Laborious J/ene/s, is thine. 

Yet Idlenefs of care complains, 

And Labour quarrels with its pains. 


Of Allegory. 
Lorenzo, in the pride of fenfe, 
Inftruion is impertinence : 
She therefore, jensen of the wife, 
Hath long been fhelter’d in difguife ; 
Ent’ring, beneath the mafk of {port, 
The prefence, tho’ forbid the court ; 
So fond with young de/ight to fray, 
And moralize the wanton’s play, 
That ev’n her precepts ftill prevail 
In ev’ry fav’rite goflip’s tale. 


As to the Bard himfelf, he hath given us fome part of his 
character in the following lines; where, {peaking occafionally 
of himfelf, he fays. ’ 


None feels more tenderly than I : 
Mine the foft heart and wat'ry eye, 
The fanguine hopes, the needlefs fears, 
Yet unfubdu’d by fenfe or years. 


We conclude thefe extraéts with our Poet’s addrefs to 
Reafon. 


Czleftial Guide! O give my youth, 
T’enjoy thy lovelier Sifter, Truth; 
For whofe embrace my vows I pay, 
In ardent fighs, th’ enquiring day : 
Nor, when enquiring day is o'er, 
Ceafe by the midnight lamp to pore 
O’er the dull tale, or tedious page, 
Of Saint, or more laborious Sage ; 
Happy, if Saint, or Sage could tell, 
Where I with her might eyer dwell. 
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The Elements of Euclid, viz. The firft fix books, together with 
the eleventh and twelfth. In this Edition, the errors by which 
Theon, or others, have long ago vitiated theje books, are cor- 
rected, and fome of Euclid’s demonftrations are reftored. B 
Robert Simfon, AZ D. Profeffor of Mathematics in t 
Univerfity of Glafgow. 4to. 128. 6d. fewed. Nourfe. 


T is well known, to thofe who are converfant with the 

numerous tribe of Euclid’s commentators, that they have 
obtruded upon mankind many prepofterous editions of the 
admirable Elements left us by that excellent Mathemati- 
cian. Some of thefe judicious gentlemen took it into their 
heads to imagine they had difcovered, that Euclid’s de- 
finitions were not fufficiently perfpicuous, his demonftrations 
fcarcely conclufive, and the whole of his Elements inelegantly 
difpofed: but when we examine their own fyftems, we find 
errors in them much grofler than thofe they have imputed to 


Euchid. 
. reateft mathematicians, however, have always been 
of a different opinion ; and preferring the works of Euclid to 
all others of the fame kind, have fincerely laboured to reftore 
the venerable Alexandrian to his native purity, by correéting 
the errors which, from time to time, have crept into his 
works, through the means of unfkilful geometricians, who had 
refumed to take unwarrantable liberties with them. 

Among thofe who may be truly ftiled the Re/forers of Eu- 
clid, and, perhaps, at the head of them, we may juftly place 
the learned Dr. Simfon; as he has traced the errors of ancient 
Editors to their fource, and difcovered, * That Theon, or who- 
“ ever was the Editor of the prefent Greek text, by adding 
* fome things, fuppreffing others, and mixing his own with 
‘ Euclid’s demonftrations, had changed more things to the 
* worfe than is commonly fuppofed; and thofe not of fmall 
‘ moment, efpecially in the fifth and eleventh books: of the 
‘ Elements, which this Editor has greatly vitiated.’ 

Among all the books of Euclid’s Elements, the fifth has 
fuffered moft, and this in parts of the greateft moment. Dr, 
Simfon has reftored no lefs than nine theorems to this book, 
befides the excellent definition of compound ratios ; ahd made 
feveral corrections in fome of the demonftrations: by which 
this ufeful book is reftored to its original value, and now ap- 
pears more worthy the genius of its excellent Author, The 
lame may nearly be faid of the twelfth book. 
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But the merit of Dr, Simpfon’s work does not entirely de- 
spend on the many. judicious corrections, and additions, inter- 
f,erfed throughout the whole ; its value is greatly augmented 
by the elegant fimplicity and clearnefs with which the feveral 
propofitions are laid down and demonftrated. 

It is notorious that fome Geometricians have obfcured the 
Elements of Euclid by their brevity, fome by their prolixity, 
and others by the unmeaning expreffions in their language ; 
but Dr. Simpfon has fteered a middle courte, between ‘con- 
cifenefs and prolixity, and exprefled himfelf in a manner 
equally neat and perfpicuous? 

We could wifh, however, that the learned Doétor, inftead 
of confining himielf to eight books of the Elements, had 
given us the whole works of Euclid; for tho’ thefe books are 
doubtlefs the moft valuable part, yet the others have alfo their 
ufe; and, confequently, an edition of them by a Gentle- 
man who has fhewn himfelf fo great a mafter of the Eucle- 
dian Geometry, could not fail of proving highly acceptable 
to every lover of the {cience, B 


- 





Elegies, with an Ode to the Tiber, written abroad, by William 
Whitehead, E/g; Regifter and Secretary to the Honourable 
Order of the Bath. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 


ANY who have been entertained with the poetical 
pieces which this ingenious Gentleman has wrote at 
home, may be curious to compare them with his exotic com- 
ofitions. “Ihe Connoiffeurs in polite literature will naturally 
be difpofed to obferve whether the prefent fmall Mifcellany 
has contracted any difference of Manner, from a difference of 
Climate and Scenery, and particularly from the regions of anci- 
ent univerfal empiie and claffical ftory, which an oh prefent 
feat of Virtu ; aterm we have imported from Italy, to.exprefs 
a {kill in the arts of elegance and embellifhment*. 

The firft Elegy, wrote ata Convent in Champagne, is poe- 
tically defcriptive of its delightful fituation on the fruitful 
banks of the Marne, (a river falling into the Seine) which 
were pastly the fcene of the civil war between the faétions of 
Guife and Condé. Though it is not exprefsly infcribed to 
any one, it feems applied to the Monks of) Haut-Villers, 
where it was wrote, Our Author has the addrefs and polite- 


* Vide Review for Febuary, page 182, the Note. 
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nefs to decline avery dire& cenfure of his monaftic enter- 
tainers, but rather makes their fertile and abounding fituation 
to remonftrate againft that unneceflary maceration and extreme 
reftraint, which they efteem fo meritorious. Neverthelefs, 
if thefe Fryers find themfelves unequal to fome of their vows, 
without a very maigre and mortifying diet, fomething @ay be 
faid for it, as a means available towards an end, which has 
only become their duty, from being their choice. But for the 
little merit of their uncommanded aufterities, Mr. White- 
head thus refers them to that very page and {pot of the book 
of Nature which they hourly furvey. 


Look forth, and be convine’d. Yon profpetts wide 
To Reafon’s ear how forcibly they {peak, 

Compar’d with thofe, how dull is letter’d pride, 
And Auttin'’s babbling eloquence how weak ! 


Temp’rance, not abftinence, in every blifs 

Is man’s true joy, and therefore Heaven’s command ; 
The wretch who riots, thanks his God amifs ; 

Who ftarves, rejeéts the bounties of his hand. 


The Ode to the Tiber is wrote in irregular rhymes and 
mumbers, which, among us, have been erroneoufly termed 
Pindarics. Both, however, are fo difpofed in thisOde, as fuf- 
ficiently to fhew the Writer’s harmogious, poeticalear. The 
unwholefome and defolate alterations which time has wrought 
on the prefent Campania of Rome, are — contraft- 
ed to its once healthy, flourifhing, and populous ftate. Our 
Author thinks, however, :it may be fome confolation to his 
River-god, torefle&t, that tho’ his own antique, magnificence 
is miferably impaired, no other has fince fucceeded to the like, 
nor had any equal genius to celebrate him. And in this re- 
{pect Mr. Whitehead thus poetically oppofes the glories 
of the Tiber, to the ignoble lot of the vaft, but unfung, ri- 
vers of America. 


Thro’ deep Savannahs wild and vaft, 
Unheard, unknown thro’ ages patt, 
Beneath the Sun's direéter beams 
What copious torrents pour their ftreams ! 
No fame have they, no fond pretence to mourn, 
No annals {well their pride, or grace their ftoried urn. 
Whilft thou, with Rome’s exalted genius join’d, . 
Her fpear yet lifted, and her corflet brac'd, 
Can’ft tell the waves, can’ft tell the pating wind 
Thy wond’rous tale, and chear the lifPning wafte. 


The fecond Elegy, on the Maufoleum of Auguftus, now 
the gaiden of the Marchefe di Corré, is very poetically phyfi- 
ological ; 
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ological ; and fuppofes that the afhes of the ancient Heroes, 
buried in this ground, may be interwoven into the {plendour 
and beauty of the Mowers growing there. But this fuppofi- 
tion, tho’ very allowable in poetry, is fomething harder to 
conceive, from the prefervation of the afhes of the antients 
in covered ftone vafes, than from the circumftances of mo. 
dern fepulture*. That Marcellus, deplored fo fweetly, fo 
pathetically by Virgil, being deemed the firft whofe urn was 
depofited here, gives our Author an opportunity of blending a 
very friendly afpiration with an excellent moral axiom to Lord 
Villiers, to whom this Elegy is infcribed, inculcating at once 
a purfuit of real merit, and a contempt of unjuft praife. 
Be thou Marcellus, with a length of days! 
But Oremember, whatfoe’er thou art, 


The moft exalted breath of human praife, 
To pleafe indeed muft eccho from the heart. 


The laf Elegy in order, but not in merit, is addreffed to 
Lord Newnham. It is conceived in a fweetly moralizing {pi- 
rit; executed in truly poetical expreffion; and, to fhew its 
whole merit, were to tranferibe it. The poet, having ob- 
ferved, with great probability, that primaeval life. when men 
were few, muft have been more edie and that modern 
life, in confequence of their greater number, muft be moje 
complex, and attended with more clafles and fubordinations, 
reminds his noble pupil of the juft and high demands which 
his Sovereign, his Country, and his Family, have upon him, 
and adds, in the fpirit of a Mentor to Telemachus, , 


Then nerve with Fortitude thy feeling breaft 
Each wifh to combat, and each pain to bear ; 

Spurn with difdain th’ ingtorious love of reft, 
Nor let the Syren Eafe approach thine ear. 


Beyond yon cyprefs fhade’s eternal green 
See proftrate Rome her wond’rous ftory tell, 
Mark how fhe rofe the world’s imperial Queen, 
And tremble at the profpeét how fhe fell! 


This charming Elegy, however, concludes with recommend- 
ing, the fine arts, for the relaxation, and to the proteétion, of 
the Great, whom he judicioufly enjoins, at, the fame time, 


* This reminds us of a very recent pretended difcovery of the urn 
and afhes of the great Julius, whofe clay is fo hamouroully employed 
by the pir tha rt in Hamlet. Such forgeries, however, feem 
of the moft venial kind; they can materially deceive none but the 


opulent Virtuofi or Antiquarigs; may make fome wonder, and 
many {mile. 
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to become rather fubjeéts of, than adepts in them. But 
this contraction of our Author’s fenfe, is injurious to the ele- 
ance of the fentiment fo agreeably diffufed thr the fol- 
Fowing ftanzas, which conclude this thort mifcellany, and 
which are immediately cannetted to the two juft cited, 
Not that my rigid precepts would require 
A painful ftrugg'ing with each adverfe gale, 
Forbid thee * litten to th’ enchanting lyre, 
Or turn thy feps from Fancy’s flowery vale. 


Whate’er of Greece in fculptur’d brafs furvives, 
Whate’er of Rome in mould’ring arcs remains, 
. Whate’er of genius on the canvafs lives, 
Or flows in polith’d verfe, or airy ftrains, 
Be thefe thy leifure, to the chofen few, 
Who dare+ excel, thy folt’ring aid afford ; 
Their arts, their magic powers with honours due 
Exalt ; but de thyielf what they record. 


* An Ellipfis of the fign of the Infinitive Mood, by poetical li- 
cence. Such, we imagine, occur fometimes in Spencer, They are 
more frequent in French Writers. 

+ This fecond Ellipfis, if we may call it one, feems as idiomati- 
eal with us as J’0fe dire, in French. K 
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The Hebrew Concordance, adapted to the Englifh Bible; dif- 
pofed fier the Manner of Buxtorf.. In twoVolumes. By 
John aylor, D. D. of Norwich. Vol. Id. Waugh, 

enner, Vaillant, 


W E have no reafon to change our opinion of this work 
| from the appearance of the fecond volume. It is, 
as we faid in our obfervations* upon the firft, * one of the. 
© moft laborious and moft ufefal works ever publifhed 
* for the advancement of Hebrew knowlege, and the un- 
* derftanding the text of the Old Teftament, as it is in the 
© original.’ 

We cannot, however, approve of what our Author has 
been pleafed to fay, in his Preface to this fecond volume, con- 
cerning the ufe of the Arabic dialect, in the interpretation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures ;—but fhall refer him, and our Read- 
ers, to Pocock, Hunt, Expenius, Schultens, and the other 
grsat and learned advocates forthe Arabic. It * may, with- 


® Review for July, 1756; 
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* out great care and attention, be miftaken, and mifapplied, 
fays Dr. Traylor : True; and fo may every other language, 
art, or fcience. But miftakes may be more eafily avoided 
in fo copious a language, and in which there are fo many excel. 
lent Lexicons, than in a dialect that is entirely confined*to 
the books of the Old ‘Teftament. 

‘ Critics may be fond of making oftentation,x—may efpoufe 
* a notion too haftily, purfue it with too much eagernefs, 
‘ catching at every fhadow, breaking through the rules of 
* common fenfe,—may force and wreft,’ &c. - All this, and 
more, they may do, but is this any reafon why Dr. Taylor 
fhould not have made mere ufe than he has of the Arabic, if 
he had any fkill in that language? or, if he had not, might 
not.others have done it for him? 

That ‘ the more learning any man hath, the mofe need he 
* hath of a correct and cautious judgment,” is alfo true; and 
if the Doétor thinks that Clodius and Schultens, to whom we 
referred in our remarks upon the firft volume, have fhewn 
more learning than judgment, let him prove it, and the world 
will be much obliged to him for the difcovery. If the hint is 
intended for the Reviewers, they thank him for it, and will be 
glad to be informed, by the learned Doétor, of their errors, 
that they may no longer ‘ deceive themfelves and others.’ 
Perffips they-have been miftaken in fome of their conjectures; 
in the article for July, 1756; but the Author himfelf muft al- 
low, ‘that the commendations there given of his. performance, 
are as ample as any reafonable man could expect. 

The initance from Kimchi was brought to prove, that the 
Rabbies themfelves own the neceffity of the Arabic dialeé to 
the underftanding the Hebrew. If Dr. Taylor had advifed with 
any one who is {killed in Arabic, he would have given us fome 
account of the word Shilo, and of other proper names, nor 
would he have entirely omitted the names of ‘Job’s daughters. © 

-We have:no vealiee to add to, or detraét from, the cha- 
racter already given of this work; and fhall, therefore, clofe 
this article with two extraéts from it. 

© M3y 1387th root, hath five fignifications: 1. propter, 2. 
re/pondere, &c. “It is not unnatural to fuppofe, that many 
— and ideas in the primitive language were taken from 
rural affairs, in which the firft mortals were moft conver- 
fant. « The primary fenfe of this word may be a furrow: 
and the fecondary fenfes. may be taken from the correfpon- 
dence of the furrow to the ridge, or to the adjacent furrows, 
in length, diftance, and depth: or from the alternate, 
correfponding motion of the plough-up one furrow and 
¢ down another. This, allowing that the fenfe of words, 
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© by cuftom and ufe, do often extend beyond the primary 
‘ idea, may ferve to explain the fenfes of this*root, For 
¢ from hence will arife the ideas of fuiting, anfwering, or 
correfponding to, of being in the furrow, or in a low de- 
oreffed condition, and of travel or toil. 1. A furrow, [fig- 
nif. v.] Hof. x. 10. when [their enemies] /ha// [bind them 
with plough gears] in their two furrows ; and oblige them 
by the terror of the goad to labour alternately in the field, 
up one furrow and down another. It is a figurative way of 
exprefling wretched fervitude in a ftate of captivity. Pfal. 
cxxix. 3. long furrows may fignify long wheals or flafhes 
made by fcourging; or the long continuance of injurious 
ufage. 2. To anfwer, to fuit, to correfpond to, as one 
furrow fuiteth or correfpondeth to another, &c. 3. To ut- 
ter a found correfponding to an inward paffion, or to fome 
prefent occafion. 4. To be in the furrow, or in a deprefled 
ftate.. 5. Toiling, turmoiling bufinefs, like that of oxen, 
dragging the plough in the furrow: events which occafion 
much trouble and fatigue. | 
€ Asy 1409th root, hath fix fignifications. «1. Mifcere, 
¢ &c. the woof or fhoot, which in weaving is thrown witht 
© the fhuttle between, and intermixed with, all the threads of 
‘ the warp; hence arifeth the notion of mixing different 
© things together: and is applied, 1, to trading in which deal - 
¢ ers and merchants have mutual intercourfe, or are interwo- 
* ven in buying and felling; to trade, traders, merchandife, 
‘ a market. 2: To furetythip, whereby one perfon iniureth 
‘ 
‘ 
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another man’s debt, and fo is interwoven with him, as he is 
engaged to make out his deficiencies. 3. To intermixing, 
intermeddling with other men, in trading, in fellowfhip, 
in participation of their happinefs. 4. To mixing feveral 
forts of people in a multitude, or in fociety, Swarms of 
noxious flies. 5. Tothe evening, where darknefs and light 
are interwoven; half theone, and half theother. Hence, 
the weft, or evening fide of the hemifphere. 6. To fweet- 
* nefs, confidered under the notion of refulting (as our Au~ 
thorapprehends) *‘ from a mixture of the moft grateful ingre- 
‘ dients. 7. Toa wildernefs or defert, where all things that 
* grow, orare upon the furface of fuch ground, are in a mix- 
‘ ed, confufed ftate; trees, fhrubs, weeds, &c. in oppofition 
‘ to land that is cultivated, or ploughed. 8. To Arabia, 
* perhaps, becaufe.it abounded with deferts. 9. A Raven, 
* fo called, perhaps, becaufe it frequenteth deferts. 10. Wil- 
* lows or ofiers proper for weaving bafkets.’ See Schulten’s 
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A Remonfirance againft Lord Vifcount Bolingbroke’s Philip 
cal Religion. Addreffed to David Mallet, Efg; the Pubs 
lifber. By G.Anderfon, Edinburgh printed. 8voi gs, 
Sold in London by Rivington, &c. ) 


T is not Lord Bolingbroke alone, nor Mr. Mallet, againft 

whom this rigid, yet jocular, Author remonftrates. Lotd 

ims, by his yet unforgiven Effays, had formerly provoked 
his jealoufy; the ingenious Mr. Hume, even in his late Hifs 
torical Compofition, is detected in heterodoxy ; and a certain 
Doétor of Divinity, unnamed, is charged with a crime of ng 
{mall import. _ | 

Lord Bolingbroke, according to this Author, ‘ is not thé 
© firft that hath given God the lie publicly. Lord Kaimsy a 
© Senator of the college of Juftice im Scotland, hath done it 
¢ before him; and for which he hath received fuch corre&tion 
* as may well fuit his Lordfhip of Bolingbroke.’ Here suf 
Author refers us to a work of his own, intitled, an Eftimate 
« Religion ; a work not unfrequently quoted im the prefent 

ume. ) 

As to Mr. Hume, this Writer fays, that ¢ whén Author$ 
* not much inclined to favour religion, find, that abftract reaé 
< foning doth not favour them, they defpife thé fcience front 
© which fuch reafoning proceeds. David Hume, Efq; a Gené 
“ tleman of fuch largenefs of thought, that it takes im alt re 
< ligion as a very little thing, to fhew his contempt of that a9 
. effablithed in England, calls the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
© Metaphyfics of the Church of England.—Hift. p. 3897 

With refpe& to the unnamed Doctor of Divinity, this Ret 
monftrant, addreffing Mr. Mallet, and alluding to the pofthu- 
mous works of Lord Bolingbroke, fays; *‘ The book; as it 
‘ hath your Imprimatur, muft likewife have your approba- 
“tion. I have your word, and Ihave no more than your 
« word, that it is the late Lord Bolingbroke’s. Did I give 
* credit to reports, I might be induced to beliéve, that nei- 
* ther he was, nor you are, the Author of what you have pub- 
‘ lifhed in his name; but a certain Reverend D. D. Such 
* one hath been accufed publicly, for revifing and correCting 
© the work at leaft.’ 

But of all thofe who have incurred the difpleafure of Mr. 
Anderfon, none arg treated with fo much contempt and indig* 
nation, as Lord Bolingbroke, and Mr. Mallet. 

Of Lord Bolingbroke he fays, that he was ‘ a bungling 
é Minit of State, abetrayer, of acobler of the nee 
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« of his countty, who, for fear his blood fhould be»tiiade' a 
cement for a new alfociation, fled to France; and tliete 
learned French enough to fpoil his Englith*, That his po- 
litical talents might not ruft, he entered into the fervice of a 
new matter, whofe fecrets he fold for a fafe return to his 
native country: and in order to reinftate himfelf in his for- 
mer employment, quarrelled in vain with his friend and pro- 
tector, and fpent the rémainitig part of his time in dicon 
tent ; and, pour tuer le temps, he becathe a writer againft 
adminiftration, againft religion, and againft God ard good- 
nefs.’—* And I have heard, that a noble Philofopher, for 
fear of death, died mad and diftraéted.” 

To Mr. Mallet, he fays, ¢ Ido not like to be called a madman 
by name, by any one of rank and reputation, and particularly 
by David Mallet, Efq; and I prefume to put hint in mind, chat 
fuch maltreatment is aétionable. I do riot like td be outidorie 
in any thing I take inhand: and though I think myfelf capa- 
ble enough to return hard words, perhaps with harder; yet 
becaufe I acknowlege your fuperidr talent in fcurri d 
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‘ rufticity, I thall endeavour to avoid returning you the abufe 
‘ you put upon as good men, and mén as learned, and as 
‘ reafoners, as you, or your noble Lord.’—‘ Lord Boliribroke 
‘ being refolved not to be bullied by orthodox Divihes, hath 
‘. exerted all his ftrength in his laft and dying words; and fied 
‘ from life to take refuge in everlafting infenfibility.. _ How’ 
‘ vain and how weak muft he have been! Proud.of his phi- 
‘ lofophical labours, but without fortitude to publish, théem- 
‘during his life: The brave part he hath left you te aé, 
‘and to maintain his philofophical infidelity and atheifm,’ 

In this ftrain it is, and with this femper of mind; that Mr. 
Anderfon writes the whole of his remonftrance. We: havé 
quoted enough to difplay the humour of the man. But how 
that humour appears, when he has a mind. to aét-the part of 
a reafoner, will beft be difcovered by the folowing inftances. 


Of Morality, and the Moral Law. | 


‘ His Lordthip of Bolingbroke pretends to learn the will of 
© God from his works. Were all the material world as open 
‘ to his underftanding as the furface of my paper is to my eye, 
* no conclufion could thence be drawn for the government of. 
‘ rational creatures. Ido not think, that he takes the mere 
‘material and animal parts of the creation for his teachers. 


* <To bold language. I core from reading, Had-he tranflated 

* Irith, he would have faid, J am after reading. It revolts me, from 
* the word rebuter, very ill trandlated ; and ée infirm an sary? 
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< Intelligences fuperior to himfelf he is not acquainted with, . 
* Men alone mutt be his mafters. Thefe he knows not fo» 
© well as he doth himfelf. Lefs therefore fhould he ‘truft to. 
* their practice, than to his own underftanding.— 


That the Antiquity and Univerfality, are an Evidence, of Religion,’ 


© I can, and do believe, that the firft animals were com- 
© pletely fine, and finifhed; and that, for inftance, the firft 
“ horfe excelled Bucephalus; and that Adam, as foon as he_ 
© became a living foul, was fuperior to all his race in bodily 
“ and intellectual parts. He owed his being to immediate 
© creation; and Almighty God is no bungling artificer,’— 
© From the-firft man, this doétrine of a future life hath been 
“ handed. down to this prefent generation ; notwithftanding, 
© as faith his Lordfhip, the appearances are againft it. The 
© credit of a divine tradition prevailed againft them all, until. 
“ there arofe fome Bolingbrokes and Mallets, who refufed to 
© accept of the teftimony of all mankind, and even the tefti- 
‘ mony of one rifen from the dead, for the truth of a future 
“ ftate of, rewards and punifhments. With thefe Greece was 
© peftered and plagued. Other nations retained the opinion 
“ upen credit of the tradition.’ 


Of cur Imitation of God's Moral Attributes. 


© So far’as civil authority reaches, a fubjeét may find hime’ 
¢ felf: bound by that authority to conform his condué& to the 
‘ laws of the fociety, but no further than the judge knows his’ 
© obedience or tran{greffion :_ whereas a fubjeét of God’s mo-' 
© ral government hath a religious confcience, and this con.’ 
© fcience binds and obliges at all times, in all cafes, without’ 
© referve or exception. And how could he,’ (meaning Lord 
Bolingbroke) ¢ or how can you, (meaning Mr. Mallet) ‘ plead. 
‘ a religious.confcience as a dictatrix of what is morally good: 
‘ and evil, when you deny God’s moral attributes? He was: 
not bafhful, and you are not blate *, to difcharge your con-: 
fciences again{t thofe, who,think themfelves. obliged to be 
holy in all manner of converfation, becaufe God is holy, for 
the abfurdity, and worfe than abfurdity, in. taking fuch an 
obligation on them.’—* Our duty can never extend beyond 
what we can poffibly know. And, to be fure not to err, 
we have nothing to do, but to act according ‘to the rules of 
morality. And if his Lordfhip, or you for him,’ pleafe’ to’ 
‘ ftop, (as you frequently advife others to'do) without going 
‘ beyond thofe duties which we owe to God.and man, ‘yeu 
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* Bate is a Scotch word, fynonymous to baSful.. 
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¢ thay affure yourlelf of the approbation of the Supreme Be- 
t ing. There is no occafion for giving Yourlelf any trouble 
« with God’s government of the world: for you will find 
¢ yourfelf under no obligation to make the fun to rife, and 
‘ the rain to fall, upon the juft, and the unjuft ; but you will 
‘ find yourfelf obliged to extend your benevolence and bene- 
‘ ficence to the virtudus, and to the wicked. I fay to the 
wicked, as far as it tends to their reformation, and is con- 
fiftent with the peace and fafety of the fociety: for to da 
good to thofe who deferve evil, is often to do evil to thofe 
who deferve better.’ 


Of the Immateriality of the Human Soul. 


¢ If there is nothing in matter, abftracting from this poffible 
© fuper-addition of a power of thinking; and if, in oppofition to 
¢ Locke’s fecond limitation, no reafon can be affigned, why 
« fome degree of fenfe, perception, and thought, thay be fuper- 
‘ added, and not the higheft that we know in created beings ; 
then the pebble may be as full of thought and knowlege, and 
may be internally as great a philofopher, as either Locke or 
his Lordhhip. If the comparifon degrades the intellectual 
powers of thefe two Authors, upon their own hypothefis it 
exalts the power of the Almighty and Supreme Being, be- 
yond any thing that ever entered into their minds.’—* Stra- 
to’s living original particles of matter, particles endued not 
onlyywith life, but with underftanding, are either complete 
animals in themfelves, ot become fuch by addition and 
multiplication. Leave thefe particles in their original ftate, 
you and I, and the whole, would have been, and are but 
the minima nature. If by addition and miultiplication of 
thefe intelligent particles, you are become a poet and philo- 
* fopher, you are not one fingle individual David Mallet, Efq; 
® but a fwarm of little thinkers.’—* The fun enlightens and 
‘ warms the habitations of men, but it hath not in itfelf the 
© power of directing or fufpending the emanations of light or 
‘ heat. Were it thus with the Supreme Being, other Beings, 
« which are free and voluntary agents, fuch as David Mallet, 
‘ would be the more noble Being of the two. And as the 
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effect cannot be more perfect than the caufe, David cannot 
owe his reafon and underftanding, his freedom and difpofal 
of hig inherent powers and faculties, to any Being who is 
not himfelf a free and voluntary agent. From all which I 
may conclude, that a Being from which nothing but inyo- 
* luntary emanations flow, can neither be the creator, ‘pre- 
* ferver, nor governor of the world; and confequently can- 
Review, (lar. 1757. R * not 
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* not be even Lord Bolingbroke’s God, who is wife and pow- 
* erful; alias, the grand bull-beggar of the children of men,, 
* or of men who, in underftanding and fortitude, are no more 
* than children.’ 

Such is the grotefque deportment of this reverend Writer ! 
His Work is bn i Al but, on moft occafions, it is 
very apparent that he either underftood not the Lord Boling- 
broke, or that he wantonly perverts his fenfe. 

_ After he hath, almoft in every page, grofly reviled, or mali- 
cieufly fneered at, his ingenious countryman, Mr. Mallet, 
and endeavoured to expofe him to the infults of the mob, he 
puts the queftion, ‘ If the murderers of human bodies, .are, 
* in the fight-of God and man, highly criminal, what muft be 
© the cafe of fuch as murder human fouls, with everlafting de- 
© ftruétion, from the prefence and favour of their God?’ 
And at laft concludes, with the air of an Inquifitor, * You, 
© Mr. Mallet, have been recommended to the care of the 
* civil magiftrate, who hath treated you with difregard, 
and the works you have publifhed in name of Lord Boling- 
‘ broke, with contempt. And I recommend you to the God 
‘ whofe being and dominion you deny, together with my 
« moft earneft prayers, that he may grant you repentance and 

* pardon for what you have done.’ 

What a happinefs is it, that the fpirit and zeal of this nor- 

thern Divine can only manifeft themielves in print ! 


W 


A New Diétionary of Trade and Commerce, compiled from the 
Information of the moft eminent Merchants, and from the Works 
of the beft Writers on Commercial Subjects in all Languages. 
Containing, among other things, 1. An Account of all the na- 
tural Produétions which are conducive to Trade, throughout 
the World. 2. The different Manufaétures cftablifbed in each 
particular Country. 3. Explanations of all the Terms ufed in 
Commerce. 4. Explanations of the principal Terms of Geogra- 

phy, Aftronomy,.and Navigation, fo far as they are conne&ted with 
— Trade. 5. An exaé? Account of the Coins, Weights, and Meafures 
in ufe throughout the World, reduced to the Englifh Standard. 
6. A Defcription of the eftablifhed Banks, trading Companies, 
and Staple Commodities of different Countries, 7. The State 
of the Britifh Trade, National Debt, Funds, Cuftoms, Ex- 
cife, and other Taxes. 8. The Laws relative te Trade and 
Commerce. For the Ufe of the Merchants and Trade/men of 
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Great Britain, as well as of private Gentlemen. By Mr. 
Rolt, with the affiftance of feveral eminent Merchants. Folio, 
1]. 10s. Ofborne, &c. 


Olbert, the celebrated Minifter of France, towhom that 
nation is principally indebted for the prefent flourifhing 
ftate of her trade, ufed to declare, that he thought his time well 
fpent inexamining an hundred propofals for advancing the Commerce 
and glory of France, though one of them only fhould prove worthy 
of encouragement. ‘The work before us is an attempt to explain 
the nature of the trade of Great Britain, and to render it more 
extenfive; but whether it would have been ranked among 
thofe which merited the encouragement of a Colbert, we fhall 
not take upon us to determine. But this is certain, that Mr. 
Rolt’s Dictionary contains many valuable articles, the original 
property of different Writers, whofe contributions, however, 
he has not had the civility to acknowlege. But, perhaps, the 
original Authors themfelves were not always confulted; fo 
that, poffibly, he might not, in many inftances, be confcious to 
whom he was properly indebted: great part of his materials 
appearing to have been extracted from another Dictionary of 
this kind, the Author of which has alfo thought fit to 
conceal the names of thofe Writers to whom he was moft ef- 
fentially obliged. 

‘ The defcriptions of the productions of the earth and wa- 
© ter, which this volume will contain,’ fays Mr. Rolt, “may 
‘ be equally pleafing and ufeful to the fpeculatift with any 
© other natural hiftory ; and the accounts of various manufac~- 
* tures will conftitute no contemptible body of experimental 
© philofophy. The defcriptions of ports and cities may in- 
© itruct the geographer as well as if they were found in books 
* appropriated only to his own fcience; and the doétrine of 
‘ funds, infurances, currency, monopolies, exchanges, and 
‘ duff is fo neceflary to the politician, that without it he 
© can’be of no ufe, either in the council or the fenate, nor 
can fpeak or think juftly either on war or trade.’ 

The articles in this volume relating to natural hiftory, may 
certainly be ufeful to the trader; but they would have 
proved much more fatisfactory to the fpeculatift, had the Au- 
thor been acquainted with the beft modern Writers on 
this fubjeé&t: for we fhould not then have been told, that the 
moft probable opinion of the origin of amber is, that it is a 
vegetable gum, ‘ formed on the poplar and fir-trees, of which 
‘ there are extenfive forefts on the coaft of Sweden; from 
* whence it is blown into the fea by the impetuofity of the 
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‘ {trong northern winds, where it is perfected by the faline 
‘ quality of the fea, and afterwards caft on the adjacent 
‘ fhores:’ That the moft probable account of the formation 
of ambergreafe, ‘is held to be the honey-combs falling into 
¢ the fea, from the rocks or trees, where the wild bees buil@ 
¢ their apiares :’—and that Authors were not agreed, whether 
cochinéal be a berry or an infect. 

The geography feems to be one of the completeft 
parts of this performance, the defcriptions of places, and the 
accounts of their trades, &c. being extracted from the beft 
Writers ; but the explanation of the terms relating to the fci- 
entifical part of geography, as well as thofe appropriated to 
aftronomy, are often fingular ; and our Author has fometimes 
had the misfortune to contradict himfelf. 

Thus, in defining the equinoétial, he tells us it is, © a great 
and zmmoveable circle of the {phere, under which the equa- 
tor moves its diurnal motion: it is ordinarily confounded with 
the equator; but there is a difference, the equator being 
moveable, and the equinoétial immoveable.’? But in his 
definition of tropics, in aftronomy, he fays they are * two 
© moveable circles of the fphere, drawn through the folftitial 
© points parallel to the equator.” “Thus the equinoétial is an 
immoveable circle, but the tropics moveable; that is, the earth 
has, and has not, a diurnal motion, unlefs the parts near the 
equinoétial be fuppofed to move, whilft thofe near the tro- 
pics are at reft. | 

To conclude an article that will not admit of our enlarging, 
unlefs we intended an experiment on the patience of our Readers, 
we fhall! only add, that the reduction of the various foreign coins, 
weights, and meafures, to the Englifh ftandard,. is a circum- 
itance that may render this Dictionary very ufeful in trade, and 
which we do not remember to have {een in any other work of 


the kind. 
B 


Geometry made Eafy; or, a New and Methodical Explanation of 
the Elements of Geometry. Containing, 1. A very eafy and 
concife commentary on the firft Six, 11th, ¥2th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th books of Euclid, and the mof? material propofitions of 
Archimedes, concerning the circle and its quadrature, the cylin* 
der, cone, and {phere. 2. A compendious treatife of Algebra, 
wit) its application in the folution of feveral curious and ufeful 
geometrical problems. 3%. A Collection of recreative problems, 

propofed for the learner’s diverfion, being chiefly extraéted fr 
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Ozanam’s mathematical recreations. 4. An Introduétion to 
conic fections, containing a familiar explanation of the moft 
principal properties of the ellipfis, parabola, hyperbola, &e. 
To which is added, An entire new, curious, and exaé? method 
of exhibiting, in miniature, the various kinds of folids, regu- 
r and irregular, and alfo their fections; each being diftiné- 
ly and exaétly /bewn, as they really are, in their natural ftate, 
by {chemes cut out of Pafte-board; by which means the doétrine 
of folids will be much eafter comprehended than by any other me- 
thod yet publifhed. By John Lodge Cowley, late Mafter of 
the Academy in St. Martin’s Lane. Recommended and ap- 
proved by feveral very eminent mathematicians, as the mo 
iproper book on this fubjec?, for the ufe of Mathematical Schools, 
and fuch as would learn the principles of this [cience by their 
own applicatton only, 8vo. 6s, in boards. Watkins, &c. 


N this Performance the Author has generally made ufe of 
the algebraic method of reafoning, for demonftrating the 
propofitions of Euclid ; and he afferts, that by this method he has 
found, that the elements of geometry have been eafily attained, 
by thofe to whom Euclid’s proved very difficult. But as we 
apprehend that the elements of geometry, as delivered by Eu- 
clid himfelf, are not to be amended, we cannot help enter- 
taining a different opinion ; notwithftanding Mr. Cowley may 
have had fome fuccefs in teaching according to the me- 
thod delivered in this work. It is, however, but juftice to de- 
clare, that the propofitions are here concifely and neatly de- 
monftrated ; and that the method he has introduced, of con-- 
veying an idea of the nature of the feveral folids and feétions 
of a cone, by figures cut out, paited on cap-paper, and folded 
up in the forms of thofe folids, cannot fail of proving very ufe- 
ful to learners. 
N. B. This Work was printed in 17523 but did not fall into 
gur hands till the prefent month. B 





To the AuTHORS of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 


Gentlemen, 


As you have honoured my former extracts with a place in 

your Review, and feem not averfe to a continuance of 
that correfpondence which will always, I doubt not, prove 
a very agreeable entertainment to me,—I now fend you ano- 
ther draught from the fame fountain: to which, in the tavern- 


ftile, Gentlemen, you are kindly welcome. 
Iam, &c. D. 
R 3 P. S. 
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P.S. Ido not apprehend, that the mention of new editions, 
where there are confiderable improvements, or additions, is. fo- 
reign to your plan :—and it certainly may prove both ufeful 
aha agreeable to your Readers *. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Petri Lotichit Secundi folitarienjis pocmata omnia; ejufdem nar- 
ratio hiftorica decade Melchioris Zobelli Epifcopi Herbipo- 
lenfis; Epiftolarum Libri duo: Vita Lotichit: Adoptivorum 
libri tres; &© virorum doétorum elogia ac teftimonia de Loti- 
chio; recenfuit, notis SP prafatione inftruxit, Petrus Burman- 
nus fecundus. 

The poetical and other Works of Peter Lotichius Secundus, &c, 
Printed at Amfterdam, 1754. in two volumes 4to. The firft 
volume containing 721 pages, exclufive of the preface, Sc. the 
the fecond 390 pages. 

T has been obferved, ‘* That we muft not expeét to find, 

in the poetical works of the Germans, the happy genius 
for poetry which is fo much admired in the modern produc- 
tions of Italy, and in thofe of ancient Greece and Rome.” 

‘Time, however, has effaced this prejudice, for had Germany 

produced no other Poet than Lotichius, it might have pleaded 

equal merit with any other nation. De Thou mentions Lo- 
tichius as a diftinguifhed Writer. All his cotemporaries, and 
others, who fpeak of him, place him at the head of the Ger- 
man Poets, and on an equality with the beft modern Italian 

Writers; as Bembo, Fracaftorius, and Sannazar; and 

fome even prefer him to Tibullus and Catullus. 

But before we proceed to a more particular mention of the 
works of Lotichius, it may not be unentertaining to your Read- 
ers, to prefent them with a compendious account of the life 
of this Poet, which the Editor, Mr. Profeflor Burman, has 
compiled, from the materials of feveral Authors, 

Petér Lotichius, who aflumed the name of Secundus, to 
diftinguifh himfelf from an uncle of the fame name, wes born 
in 1528 at Solitaire, a town in the county of Hanau. His 
parents were honeft labouring people; but his uncle, Peter, 
was Abbot of Solitaire, where he had introduced the Protef- 
tant religion. This worthy Prelate took upon himfelf the 
education of his nephew ; who, from his infancy, gave preg+ 
nant figns of his great genius; and by his foft engaging man- 
ners, gained the affections of all that knew him, At feven 


* Our obliging Correfpondent is in the right ; and we only won- 
der hedid not recolleét, that we have frequently given articles of that 
kind; for which we refer to moft of our preceding volumes. 
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years of age, he was fent to Francfort on the Maine, where he 
made a great progrefs in his ftudies. At the end of feven 
years more, (during which time he fuccefsfully applied his ta- 
Jents in imitating the antient Writers, efpecially the Poets, 
in feveral little pieces) his uncle fent him firft to the Univerfit 
at Marpurg, and thence into Saxony, to ftudy under Philip 
Melanchton, and Joachim Camerarius, the then res snare 
ornaments of the Univerfities of Wirtenburgh and Leipfic. In 
both places kis affable deportment, and the een of his 
genius, gained him univerfal efteem; but the war breaking’ 
out in. Saxony, Mars fubdued the Mufes, and Lotichius ac- 
cepted a commiffion, and made a campaign. He did not, 
however, totally negleé&t the Nine, amidft the tumults of 
war; for, during that time, he compofed feveral of his fineft 
elegies. 

But a military life not fuiting his genius; he honourabl 
obtained his difmiffion from the army, and applying himfelf 
to his ftudies with redoubled ardour, was created Matter of 
Arts; and Stibare, Canon of Wurtzburg, committed to his 
care, the educatian of fome of his noble relations, with whom 
he made the tour of France. In this tour he fell into many 
dangers; at Roan he had like to have been drowned, by. 
the villainy of two watermen: at Narbonne he narrowly ef. 
caped death, for being found in company with a Spanith Spy, 
whom he knew not .te be fuch: and at Montpelier, he ran, 
the rifk of performing an #mende honourable, for having here-. 
tically eaten meat during Lent. 

At the end of five years, {pent in France, but chiefly at 
Montpelier, Lotichias returned to Germany ; but did not long 
continue there: for Stibare, pleafed with his conduét towards 
the young gentlemen, generoufly, and gratefully, put him in 
a condition to make the tour of Italy. But at Bononia the 
folowing fatal accident happened to him: his hoftefs be- 
ing in love with a young Canon, who alfo lodged in her 
houfe, and enraged that he difregarded her, prepared .for 
him a poifoned foup, which our Poet unhappily took in- 
ftead of his own mefs. A fpoonful of it which he gave 
to his dog, threw the animal into an immediate madnefs ; 
and his mafter had enough to fling him alfo into a terrible 
phrenzy: however, by the ufe of proper medicines, he 
brought up again the greateft part of the poifon, but the re- 
mainder occalioned a dangerous illnefs; of which, though in 
fome meafure he recovered, yet it ever after vifibly impair- 
ed both his health and his genius, and even fhortened his life, 
However, after this unhappy event, he tock the degree of 
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Door in Phyfic, at Bononia, and returned to Wurtzbur ” 
foon after the cruel maffacre of Melchior Zobell, Bithop of 
that city; of which maflacre Lotichius wrote the hiftory, in 
excellent profe. 

In 1557, he was made Profeffor of Medicine at Heidelberg, 
but fcarce enjoyed that preferment three years, being carried 
off in 1560, in the 32d year of his age, by a malignant-fever, 
_ which annually feized him from the time when the before- 

- mentioned accident happened to him at Bononia. 

Let us now return to the prefent edition of Lotichius, 
‘Fhofe who are converfant with his works know, that the firft 
editions are fcarce, and imperfect, and that the Jatter 
though with additional pieces, are {till imperfect, and ill exe- 
cuted. An Editor may improve upon his predeceflors in the 
corre€tnefs and elegance of an impreffion; but how can he 
fupply the deficiencies of an Author who has been long dead? 
‘This can only be done by original manufcripts : and fuch were 
communicated to Profeflor Burman, by M. D’Orville, in’ 
_ the hand-writing of Lotichius’s great-nephew, who had re- 
vifed and prepared them for the prefs. Our Editor received 
alfo acopy of the faid manufcript, with fome excellent, but 
fhort, notes, written by Hoogftraaten. M. Saxius, Profetlor 
at Utrecht, fent him likewife fome valuable pieces of Loti- 
chits. . With thefe, and other affiitances, M. Burman was 
enabled to render his edition perfect. He has, befides, enrich- 
ed it with his notes, which at once declare the profound eru- 
dition, and good tafte, of the Editor. 

This edition is divided into two volumes, the firft contains, 
befides the preface, fome complimentary veries to the Editor, 
and efpecially a fine poem of his own to the manes of his 
Poet; then come the poems of Lotichius himfelf, viz. Four 
books of elegies, three of odes, and two of eclogues; with 
two epithalamia, one in particular very long, on the marriage 
of John William, Elector of Saxony. The fecond volume 
contains the hiftory of the maffacre of the Bifhop of Wurtz- 
burgh, letters, funeral elegies, teftimonies of the learned with, 
regard to Lotichius, and fome diflertations.—But having faid 
fo'much concerning the genius of our Poet, let us now turn 
to a paflage or two, in his writings, in fupport of the cha- 
racter that has been given of them. 

Nothing can be more pathetic than the many inftances we 
meet with in his poems, of his gratitude to, his benefactors, 
and tender regard to his friends. In thefe paflages, his heart 
was his mufe, and his exprefhions were dictated by nature it- 
felf ; and yet no ftudy could render them more elaborate. 


What 
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What can be more affecting than his two elegies, the one on 
the death of his patron, Stibare, and the other on that of his 

receptor, Mycyllus? Thefe poems are a fufficient compen- 
F tion for all the inftructions of the one, and all the generofity 
of, the other :—to do juftice to them, the whole fhould be 
tranfcribeéd. There is a beautiful paflage in the third elegy of 
his firft book, which is addreffed to his friend and fellow- 
foldier, John Altus, upon his quitting the army ; in which he 
thus exprefles his defire of following him: 


Nunc quoque non camitem tibi me quocunque negarem, 
Nec poifem lacrymas, 4/te, videre tuas. 

Sed tibi perque nives, perque auctos previus amnes, 
Ventos defpicerem, defpiceremque gelu, 

Nobifcum dulces effent due trefve libelli, 
Sarcina longinquz non onerofa viz. 

Sed ducis imperium retinet &c. 


Nor is the elegy infcribed to his brother, on the death of 
~ their father, lefs affecting: it concludes with thefe tender lines, 


Interea matrem, quzfo, folare relictam, 
Vivat, et zrumnas nefciat illa meas. 


Our Poet is nat lefs fublime in lofty fubjeA&s, than pathe- 


tic in the tender: witnefs his fameus elegy (or prophecy, as 
fome critics will have it to be) of the taking of Magdeburg. 
But his fixth and feventh elegies of his fourth book, one on.the 
nativity of our Saviour, the other on the Holy Ghoft, are tru- 
ly admirable :— 

We find but one fatyrical piece of. Lotichius, which is an 
ode in the firft book againft a bad Poet, and wicked man, 
whom he names not: his humane difpofition, no doubt, was 
the reafon we have no other pieces of this kind of poetry among 
his works. 

Nor is our Poet lefs elegant .in the gayer fpecies of: poetry : 
neither is he without humour. The feventh ode of the firft 
book is an inftance: he there alludes to the cuftom of the an- 
tients, to drink as many bumpers as there were letters in their 
miftrefles names ; he therein thus fays to his friend Altus, 


Tu Violantillam potas, mihi Claudia feptem 
Dat Cyathos, et jam frigida fugit hiems. * 
Quid faciam ficci cum terga, Leunis adibit = 
Phoebus, et ingratus faucibus eftus erit ? 
Ergo mez propter nomen breve cogar amica 
Ferre firm tanti nulla puella mihi eft. 
Nontamen hanc Dominam mutabo, fitimque. leyabo ; 
Quid facies igitur, gquzris ? amabo daas. 


N.B. 
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N. B. The Editor, M. Burman, is the nephew of the fa. 
mous Peter Burman, and is, at prefent, Profeflor atAmfterdam ; 
an office, for which not only this publication, but fome form. 
er ones, abundantly fhew his capacity and merit. | 

G1 





Tranflation of an Article fent us by a Corre[pondent at Paris, giv- 
ing an Account of a great work entitled, 


CoLLECTION ACADEMIQUE, &c. 


HAT the knowlege of Nature is of the laft importance to 

Man, is a felf-evident truth; and it is alfo an indifput- 

able one, that accurate obfervation, joined to juft reafoning, 
are the only means of attaining to that knowlege. 

If this philofophical method was known to the antients, it 
was, kowever, but little attended to by them; and from the time 
that the Ariftotelian philofophy took pofleffion of the fchools, 
it fell into a total oblivion. 

Whence it was that the fictions of the Stagyrite, and the 
verbal fyftems of his numerous Commentators, were able fo 
long, and fo entirely, to fubjugate the powers of the human 
mind, has often been matter of wonder; and yet, when we 
confider that the Peripatetic philofophy was ingrafted on reli- 
gion, our admiration will greatly diminifh. 

The revival, however, of learning, and its diffemination 
by printing, making way fora reformation in Theology; and 
reformed Theology reftoring the mind to its natural powers 
of perception, it was next in courfe, for fome Champion of 
Truth to ftep forth, and drive away hoary Error from the fair 
regions of Philofophy. The ufurper, with all his hoft of 
prejudices, was accordingly defeated: and Lord Verulam, - 
and Galileo, were the conquerors. Yet had the Englifhman 
never reafoned, nor the Italian made experiments, fome other 
perfons, from the caufes above hinted, muft have found out 
the path that Jed to the fecret temple of Truth; and man 
muft long ago have entered its awful gates: But thefe ex- ' 
cellent philofophers were the favoured inftruments of Provi- 
dence, and to them we owe, moft literally, a new heaven, and 
a new earth. From theirhappy difcoveries, mankind gained 
more certain, more exalted, and therefore more worthy no- 
tions of Gop, and of his energy, NATuRE. 

The road to fcience thus opened, Curiofity, Novelty, and 
the love of Truth, all fent out adventurers; while Emulation 
catching fire at their difcoveries, and Intereft greedily apply- 
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ing them to the conveniencies of mankind, both increafed the 
number of the inveftigators of Nature. 

Man, by the frame of his mind, is focial; but nothing is 
fo ftrong a bond of fociety as fimilar purfuits. Philofophers 
would therefore naturally confer together on the common ob- 
ject of their ftudies; and the refult could not but enlarge the 
circle of natural knowlege. 

But tho’ the ftock of fome individuals was thus increafed, 
little was added to the public treafury of fcience. A few truths 
were infufficient to make avolume. Private perfons could 
not afford the funds neceflary for experiment-making. ‘The 
number of thofe who frequented philofophical converfations 
was cafual ; thofe that met were fubjeéted to no ftatutes; and 
the great vulgar, and the {mall, were not weaned from the 
affection they bore to ancient prejudice, and ancient error. 

Leopold, Grand Duke of Takeay, firft perceived thefe 
ob{tructions to the progrefs of natural knowlege, and no foon- 
er perceived, than he determined to ufe all his influence to re- 
move them. For this purpofe he inftituted, in 1657, the 
academy de! Cimento, at Florence; and his example was foon 
followed by Charles the fecond, in England; by Lewis the 
fourteenth, in France ; and by the Emperor Leopold, in Ger- 
many. 

nnitt extend this article too far, to give the rife and hif- 
tory of the Royal Society, of the Academy of Sciences, and 
of the Imperial Academy. Suffice it therefore to fay, that 
they, as well as the ee fully anfwered the pur- 
pofes of their illuftrious founders: for, in lefs than a century, 
they have added more to the general mafs of knowlege, than 
all the philofophers had done before them. 

As the object purfued by the members of thefe noble inftitu- 
tions, was folely direéted to the good of mankind in general, and 
of their own country in particular; and asthecountries where 
academies have been founded, have thereby been more benefit- 
ted than could have been imagined, other Sovereigns have like- 
wile ere&ted academies; fo that there are now few European 
Potentates in whofe dominions philofophy is not encouraged by 
public rewards, and honoured by the publication of her dif- 
coveries. 

But thefe philofophical difcoveries being generally written in 
the language of the country ; being likewife often blended with 
matters of mere erudition; often {welled out with tedious 
details, ufelefs quotations, impertinent theories, &c. &c. would 
not Gentlemen do mankind an important fervice, who fhould 
take the trouble to colle&, from the memoirs of the different 
academies, all that regarded Natural Hiftory, — 
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. Philofophy, and Medicine, and rendering them into a Jan. 
guage generally underftood, fhould publith them in a form 
which private perfons could afford to purchafe? Boerhaave, 
that almoft univerfal genius, faw the great utility of fuch a 
plan; and Dr. Berryat, to the honour of France, fir pro- 
pofed it fome years ago to the bookfellers of Dijon and Aux. 
erre, and they readily entered into his meafures. The work 
was to confift of two parts, a domeftic and a foreign. The 
former was to comprehend all that the different academies in 
France had publifhed relating to philofophy. The latter was 
to collect every authenticated obfervation which foreign acade- 
mies, &c. had publifhed on the fame fubjeé&t. Berryat un- 
dertook to perform the domettic collection ; but intrufted- a 
fociety of learned Gentlemen with the execution of the fo. 
reign; which, however, he promifed likewife to fuperintend, 
Accordingly the Doétor, and his affociates, fet about the 
work, with all the ardour which the con{cioufnefs of intend- 
ing, well to fociety naturally infpires : and tho’ death furprifed 
M. Berryat, in the midft of his philofophical career, two quar- 
to volumes of the domeftic collection were publifhed at Dijon 
and Auxerre, in 1754, under the title of Receuil de Memuire;, 
au Colleétion de Piéces Académiques, Concernant la Médecine, 
P Anatomie, et la Chirurgie, la Chymie, la Phyfique, Expiri- 
mentale, la Botanique, et l’ Hiftoire Naturelle, tirees des Meil- 
leurs fources, et mis en ordre par feu Monf. Ff. Berryat, Con- 

feiller-Medecin ordinaire du Roi, Intendent de fes Eaux Miner. 
ales, Corre[{pondant de |’ Académie Royale des Sciences de Paris, 
et Membre de Sociétié. des Sciences et Belles Lettres d’ Auxerre. 

Thefe two volumes contain all the papers in Natural Hif- 
tory, Philofophy, and Medicine, that had been publifhed in 
the Memoires of the Academy of Sciences, from its inftitution, 

in 1666, to the year1710. The firft volume confifts of 840 
pages, and 6plates. The fecond is not quite fo large, but 
contains 5 plates. Each volume has a table of contents, 
but no alphabetical index; the typographical errors, which 
they impute to Dr. Berryat’s death, are carefully marked in 
the laft page of the fecond volume. | 

Nor, in. the interim, were Dr. Berryat’s affociates idle. 

His death ferved only to quicken their induftry: but as they 
were obliged to tranflate from the Latin, Englifh, French, 
Italian, Spanifh, &c. and their materials iay fcattered in up- 
wards of 800 volumes, (acollection, which, perhaps, no one 
library in the world could boaft) the Pubic cauld not fo 
foon expeét to fee the fruits of theirlabour. At laft, however, 
in 1755, they publifhed three volumes, under the title < Cal- 
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peétion Académique, compofee des Mémoires, Aétes, ou Fournaux des 
lus célébres Académiés et Sociétés Littéraires étrangeres, des Ex- 
traits des Meilleurs Ouvrages Périodiques, des traités particu- 
liers, et des Piéces fugitives les plus rares; concernant 1’ Hif- 
toire Naturelle et la Botanique, la Phyfique Experimentale et 
la Chymie, la Medecine et l’ Anatomie, traduits en Francois, et 
mis en ordre par un Société des Gens de Lettres. 

The firft volume confifts of two parts. The firft contains 
a tranflation of thofe experimental eflays, as they modeftly 
called them, with which the academy de/ Cimento favoured the 
world in the year 1667. To thefe are added, in a very fmall 
chara¢ter, the modern difcoveries, from the Latin of that 
eminent Philofopher Mufichenbroek. The original of thefe 
eflays is in elegant Italian, and the verfion is worthy of the 
original. We are not told the tranflator’s name, but the pre- 
liminary difcourfe informs us, that Dr. Lavirotte had the in- 
fpection of it. This part, withthe Table of Contents and In- 
dex, confifts of 251 pages, befides thirty plates. The fecond 
part contains extra¢ts from the ‘fournal des Savans, from its firft 
publication, by Monf. Sallo, in the year 1665, to the year 
1686. This alfo is furnifhed with an Index, and twenty-one 
plates, and confifts of 80 pages. | 

This volume is ufhered in by an excellent preliminary dif- 
courfe, highly deferving the perufal of all who are defirous of 
making any progrefs in the ftudy of Nature. 

The fecond volume of the Academic Collection, contains 
the fourteen firft years of the Englifh Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, viz. from the year 1665, to February 1678; alfo felect 
papers from the Colleation of Dr. Hooke, which that 
excellent Phyfician and Philofopher publifhed to fupply the 
want of the ‘Franfactions for the years 1679, 1680, 1681, 
1682, to January 1683, N.S. This volume, which befide 
fixteen plates, confifts of 559 pages, is tranflated by Mefirs. 
Larcher, Daubenton, Roux, -and thé Chevalier de 
Buffon. I have compared feveral of the papers of this 
Collection with the originals, and am glad to find that they 
are faithfully tranflated, efpecially thofe marked A, which a 
fhort advertifement at the beginning of the voldme informs 
us, are the performance of Dr. Roux, and Mr, Larcher. 

Altho’ Dr. Berryat has permitted no unimportant arti- 
cles to be inferted in this volume, yet, I apprehend, that 
he has rejected fome which, to me, at leaft, appear to be 
no lefs ufeful than many of thofe he has admitted into the 
Collection: But every Min has his own ideas of 
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things, und in a bufinefs of this nature, it was impoffible tg 
leaie all. 

: The laft volume is atranflation of the Philofophical and 
Medical Papers contained in the whole firft, and half of the fe. 
cond Decad of the Ephemerides of the Imperial Academy, viz, 
from the year 1670, to the year 1686. This volume, which 
is the largeft of the prefent publication, (confifting of 78g 
pages, befides twenty-feven plates) is the work of Monf, Na- 
dault, already known to the learned by his Regne Mineral, 
and his Memoirs on the Salt of Quick-lime; of Monf. Dau- 
benton, Junior ; and of a perfon whofe name is unknown, his 
part of the work being found among Dr. Berryat’s papers, 

For this volume, the Phyfical Republic, at leaft, is 
much indebted to this learned fociety. Among an infinite 
mafs of impertinent and ufelefs lumber, the German Ephe-~ 
merides contained fome important difcoveries, and excel- 
lent remarks; but fuch was the enormous bulk of the ori- 
ginal, that none but aman with all the Enthufiafm of a 
fearcher for truth, with much leifure, and much patience, 
could attempt their perufal. ‘This made the great Boerhaave 
obferve, that if the grain was winnowed from the chaff, the 
Colle&tion would become a book indifpenfably neceflary in the 
library of every Phyfician. I have not, indeed, compared 
this part of the Collection with the Decads themfelves, but 
from reading many of the articles in the volume, I can fafe- 
ly recommend it as a fit companion for the two former. It 
were, indeed, to have been wifhed, that fome few of the ob- 
fervations inferted in this felection, had been omitted, and that 
the whole had been accompanied with Notes. 

Such then is the method followed in the Academic Collec- 
tions: by which Philofophy muft be highly promoted, as fhe 
here {peaks one language, and as the plan concenters the fcat- 
tered rays of fcience. Yet was not this plan without its incon- 
venience. As the work is to confift of forty volumes, who- 
ever would chufe to have all that the Academies, &c. have 
publifhed on any particular fubject, would be obliged to pur- 
chafe the whole. The new Editor was apprifed of this, and 
by altering the original fcheme, has removed the objection ; 
for, henceforth, the work is to be divided into Natural Hiftory, 
Experimental Philofophy, and Medicine. One volume, 
of 700 pages, is to be affigned to each of thefe fubjects, 
(the materials to be colleéted as before) and a volume is to be 
publifhed every fix months; fo that now the Phyfician, for in- 
ftance, may haye all that the different Academies have wnt 
vere 
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yered relating to Medicine, in twelve volumes only. ‘This 
is an important improvement on the original defign. And as 
both the Society, by the fpecimens already publifhed, and the 
new Superintendent of the whole, by his preliminary Dif- 
courfe, appear equal to the undertaking, we heartily recom- 
mend the Academic Colleétion to the favour of the Learned; 
and hope that it will prove not only reputable, but advanta- 
geous, to the Compilers, and Proprietors. 
Iam, &c. 


M. 
&-t 
GENTLEMEN, Leyden. 


Herewith fend you an account of an excellent treatife upon 

Logic, by M. de La Rive, Profeflor of Philofophy at Ge- 
neva*. Itis written in Latin, and tho’ not originally intend- 
ed, by the modeft Profeffor, for the public eye, may very pro- 
perly be recommended as a judicious performance, deferving 
the attentive perufal of young Students, for whofe fervice it is 
defigned. : 

The Author writes like one who has carefully ftudied, and 
is well acquainted with, his fubjeét; his language is fuch as 
fhould always be ufed by the Teachers of Philofophy, clear, 
fimple, and unadorned; his method is eafy and natural, and 
his fentiments, in general, juft. He carefully avoids all nice 
and ufelefs difquifitions, and has not, like too many of his 
fellow-labourers upon the fame fubject, ftuffed his treatife 
with a multitude of fcholaftic diftinétions, which, inftead of 
clearing, obftruct the path that leads totruth, load the memo- 
ry without improving the underftanding, and, inftead of ani- 
mating, difcourage and perplex the Student, at his firft fetting 
out in Philfophy. 

It is neither neceflary, nor would it be agreeable to the ge- 
nerality of your Readers, to lay before them a full and diftin& 
view of what is contained in this performance, I fhall there- 
fore only endeavour to give a general idea of it. In his Pro- 
legomena, the Author makes fome fhort general obfervations 
upon Philofophy and Logic. The bufinefs of Logic, he tells 
us, is to direét and perfect thofe faculties of the human mind, 





Finan pages 324; befides the Prolegomena and Index, 
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which are employed in the inveftigation of truth. Now ii 
order to difcover truth, four things are neceffary; 1. cleat 
anid diftinét ideas, which are the foundation of all our know- 
fewe; arid the materials, as it were; of the whole fabric of 
feiéiicé ; 2. Thefe- ideas muft be compared with each other; 
their relations perceived, and an accurate judgment formed 
concerning them; 3. By the affiftance of reafoning, we muff 
difcover unknown truths, by means of thofe that aré already 
known; 4. The judgments we form, the confequences wé 
draw, and the knowlege we acquire, muft be duly ranged, 
faccor to a proper method, and in fuch a manner, that 
what is clear and fimple may throw light upon what is obfeure 
and complex. Thefe four different acts or modes of think- 
ing, aré, by polon, called Operations of the Mind; and 
accordingly Mr. De La Rive divides his work into four books; 
allotting oné to the confideration of each. 

He introduces his firft book with an enquiry into the na- 
ture of our ideas, after which he pfoceeds to treat of their 
origin; and here he refutes the opinion of thofe who derive 
all our ideas from the fenfes, and that of thofe who plead for 
innate ideas; and declares in favour of thofe Philofophers 
who derive all our ideas from fenfation and reflection. He 
goes on to treat. of Abftraction, and then comes to confidet 
the Objeéts of Ideas, which he reduces to three clafles, viz 
Subftarnces, Modes, and Relations. 

In' treating of this part of his fubje&t, he takes occafion td 
confider the number of Subftances, their different kinds, the 
knowlege we have of them, and makes forhe obfervations ori 
thé fentiments of Spinofa and Locke in regard tothem. He 
finds fault with thofe who diftinguifh between the Subjeé?, ot 
Subftanée, and its Propérties; part of what he advances on 
this fubject is as follows: his own words are thefe, 

‘ Dicunt nempe fubjectum et proprietates diftindtas res 
© effe’; atque ideo cognitis proprietatibus non innotefcere fub- 
© jeGtum feu fubftantiam cui infunt: Verdm nullo folido fun¢ 
¢ dameénto nixa nobis videtur ea diftinétio; dum enim exter- 
* fionem,' foliditatem, &c. effe nefcio cujus fubjecti ignoti 
© propriétates docent, non fatis ad fuam aflertionem atten- ~ 
© dunt. Si enim ferio perfcrutari velint ideas fubftantiarum ét 
© firbjeGtorum,’ percipient ea nomina data’ fuiffe rebus in qui- 
© bus quedam qualitates vel proprietates concurrere vife funt. 
¢ Cun? vero prolixus nimis ac tadiofus faétus fuiflet fermoy 
© fi quoties de re quadam plures proprietates habente mentio- 
* riem facere volumus, omnes illas proprietates referre necefle 
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t fuiffet, brevitatis caufa, nomine fubftantivo, proprietatum 
‘ illarum colle&tio, vel congeries in undre, fignificata eft. 
‘ Jam vero ex confuetudine quam ab infantiad contraxerunt 
© homines ideas fuas ad nomina accommodandi, cum contra 
* nomina ideis fubjici et iis exprimendis tantum infervire de- ; | 
buiflent, factum eft ut diverfitatem incauti pofuerint in Ideis | | 

' 





earum rerum quz nominibus diverfis fignificantur ; licet 
tota diverfitas fit in modorem concipiendi, non in re ipfa. 
Sic Ideas extenfionis folidz et corporis diverfas fibi efforma- 
runt, quod nomina diverfa hzec obtineant, vel quod ab- 
ftracte confiderata dicantur proprietates et fubjectum, licet 
nulla prorfus vera detur in re differentia, Abftracté igitur 
tantum, et juxta noftrum concipiendi modum confideramus | 
fubjecta abfque proprietatibus, quz veré et in fe nullatenus 
funt diverfa, Eo ipfo quo proprietates e/fentiales alicujus 
rei habemus, habemus fubjectum, habemus naturam ve- | 
ram: cium vero quafdam tantum qualitates alicujus rei no- | 
vimus, ideam tantum confufam, plus minus, et femper in- 
adzquatam, hujus rei habemus. Ignotum nobis fubjectum 
profeéto Deus novit; nihil autem nofci poteft nifi quatenus 
tale, hoc eit, tali praeditum proprietate. 
¢ Dolendum fané eft preftantiffimum ingenium, et in pro- 
fundis meditationibus eruditifimum Lockium, in hunc {cos 
pulum impegifle, proprietatesque a fubjecto diftinxifle; ex 
indeenim adductus fuit ad ps a co impofibile non 
efle Deo cogitandi facultatem cuidam materiz particule in- 
dere, quod prorfus negare non auderet; licet materiam ex 
fe cogitare non poffe, fufé et validiffimis rationibus ftatuerit, 
Hoc loco, longeé ultra mentem tanti viri per interpretatio- 
nem extenfo, moti plures ex recentioribus Philofophis, ex 
eo audacter pronunciaverunt, nos non cognofcere fubftan- 
tias ; a proprietatibus diftingui vere fubjecta; mentem hu- 
manam poffe effe corpoream, &c. in quibus fanioris Meta- 
phyficae et Logicz ideas omnino perturbarunt.’ 
Mr, De La Rive now proceeds to confider the different dif- 
tinctions of our Ideas, fuch as fimple and complex, particular 
§, and univerfal, clear and obfcure, diftinct and confufed, ade- 
quate and inadequate; all which he explains with clearnefs 
and accuracy; and concludes h is firft book with a few ob- 
{ervations on language. 

In the fecond book he treats of Prdpofitions, and that a& 
of the mind which Logicians term Fudgment; and here he 
difcufles feveral important queftions concerning the truth and 
falfhood of Propofitions in themfelves, and their certainty or 
evidence in regard to us. In the three laft chapters of this 
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book, he examines the principal caufes of our errors, which 
he reduces to three clafles. The firft fource of error is our 
fenfes, which lead us, by various ways, to form wron judg- 
ments concerning the fenfible qualities of bodies. The fecond 
arifes from the ambiguity of words, their vague and indeter- 
minate fenfe, the changes they undergo in their fignification, 
the different fenfes in which they are employed by different 
Authors, the diverfity of ftile, and figurative expreffions ; all 
which fhew the neceffity*and importance of grammatical and 
critical knowlege; the third takes its rife from bad habits and 
affections, fuch as indolence, levity,. pr:judices, a regard to 
authority, pride, avarice, ambition, &c. M. De la Rive 
points out the remedies againit thefe various errors, and gives 
fome excellent directions to the young Student in regard to 
them. 
The third aét of the mind, or Reafoning, is the fubje& of 
the third book; and here the Author enquires briefly, but 
clearly and diftin@ly, into the foundations of Reafoning, and 
the different kinds of it. 
In his laft book he treats of AZethed, which he defines thus; 
— Methedus eft apta judiciorum et ratio ciniorum difpofttio, qua 
elart, facili, et breviter, veritatem detégimus, vel deteéiam alits 
patcfacimus. In this book the Profeflor points out the princis 
pal ufesof Method, lays down general directions concerning 
it, and then proceeds to treat of Dethnitions, their afe, and 
the rules to be obferved in regard to them; after which-he 
goes on to confider the analytical and fynthetical Methods, 
with the rules to be obferved in each, of which rules he ex- 
emplifies the application in Geometry, Algebra, and Pneuma- 
tology. ‘The laft chapters of this book are employed in point: 
ing out the qualifications of which Teachers ought to be pof- 
fetled, in laying down general directions to be obfervedb 
youth in their puriuit of knowlege, in reading of books, wi 
fome rules in relation to cunvertation, and the advantages to 
be derived from it. What he advances on thefe fubjects, and 
indeed the whole of his performance, bears upon it evident 
nrarks of great modefty, goodneis of heart, juft difcernment, 
and a thorough acquauuance with his fybjedt. Tam, 
} Gentlemen, 


Yours, &c. 
R. 
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Graecorum Chirurgici libri Sorani unus o falanrie figniss 
Oribafii duo de fraétis et de luxatis. collectione Nicetae, 
ab antiquiffimo et optimo codice Florentino defcripti, converfi, 
atque editi ab Antonio Cocchio, Anatomes Profeffore publicd 
et Antiquarie Cefaris. Florentiae, 1754*. Folio. P. 173, 


HE expectation there has been, for many years, of f{ee- 
ing the works of fome of the ancient Greek Surgeons, 
mentioned by Celfus, and others, is at length partly gratified, 
by the publication of one very fhort book from Soranus, .and 
two more confidetable ones from Oribafius, as mentioned in the 
above title-page, which laft were fuppofed to have been entirely 
loft. ‘The general title of the whole work (of which this may 
be confidered as the firft volume, if the curiofity and encourage- 
ment of the medical and literary world fhall produce a tranila- 
tion and impreffion of the reft) is, Veterum medicorum chi- 
rurgica quaedam antehac defiderata, Graeca et Latina. 

As any large citations from the prefent volume, whether 
of the Greek text, or Latintranflation, could inform, or en- 
tertain, but a {mall proportion of our Readers, we fhall rather 
attempt to give the curious fome idea of the large MS. in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, from which it is fele&ed. 
This we fhall endeavour from a very liberal confideration of 
the Editor’s Latin Preface, blended with our own occafional 
fentiments, and account of the prefent work ; which is dedi- 
cated to his Imperial Majefty, Duke of Tufcany, &c. 

The ancient Greek Surgeons mentioned by Celfus and others, 
became neglected by Galen, whofe attachment was folely to 
Hippocrates; whence, of courfe, they were almoft entirely 
forgot by the fucceflors of Galen; who chiefly repeated after 
him. Oribatius firft, about the middle of the fourth centu- 
ry, at the command of the Emperor Julian, added the pre- 
cepts of other reputable phyficians to thofe of Galen, wh m 


he almoft folely followed himfelf; The writings of Aetius 


appeared at the end of the fifth century; thofe of Alexander, 
whole chirurgical writings are all loft, in the fixth; and the 
works of Paulus, in thé feventh. Theeighth and ninth cen- 
turies, thofe ages of darknefs; produced no confiderable wri- 
ters in medicine or furgery ; and even the collection of No- 
hus, fuppofed to have been made in the tenth or eleventh, 
and dedicated to Conftantine, who commanded the publica- 
tion of it, contains very little Surgery; and is chiefly col- 
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lected from the three laft named Writers, tho’ without the 
Jeaft acknowlegement to any one of them. 

But the ample collection of Nicetas, (the fource of this 
work) which appeared late in the eleventh, or early in the 
twelfth century, is wholly chirurgical, and much more con- 
fiderable, the prefent volume containing a felect portion of jit, 
It is tranflated and printed from an ancient fplendid manufcript 
in the Imperial Library at Florence, at the church of St. Lau- 
rence, Janus Lafcaris, who brought it from Conftantinople, 
fomewhat impaired by time, reftored it to its prefent ftate, by 
command of Clement VII. who ereéted that library in 1522, 
It appears, however, that twenty leaves of the MS. are loft, 
which contained the Vectiarius, & de Offium natura, of Hip- 
pocrates. 

As it may entertain the curious in Greek MSS. our learn- 
ed Editor has given, in a folio copper-plate, a fpecimen of 
the Greek charaéter in which this collection is wrote. This 
he juftly terms a fair Round Hand, abounding with errors, [in 
Orthography, perhaps] being badly ftopped; with very few 
Accents or Apices, and thefe often mifplaced. Thecolour 
of the letters, which is faint and yellow, and the decorations, 
which are coarfe and pale, induce the curious to fuppofe it 
wrote about the latter end of the eleventh century. But the 
epigrams prefixed in praife of Nicetas, and fome notes in the 
margin, tho’ feemingly of equal ftanding, are wrote by fome 
different hand, and very correctly. ‘The fize and elegance of 
the book, the decorations, the edges of the leaves formerly 
gilt, and other correfponding tokens, evince it to have been 
2 capital book, and the property of a great man, or of 
fome collegiate body. Our very learned and curious Editor 
indulges himfelf in a few conjectures on this head ;—but we 
fhould not omit, that the plate already referred to, contains 
alfo a copy of a very different hand, (written in the laft page) 
‘in fome very rude and unutual Greek characters, and oddly 
joined. This, we confels, we fhould never have been able 
to have decyphered, but our Editor has refolved it into the 
following intelligible characters, which we have printed exaG 
ly from our Author’s copy, at page 42. 

70 IIAPO'N 
BBAYON YILA‘PXEI TOY 
tarpesou TOY NOLOKOMETOY TIN 
be waptdipwy EXEI AE’ OYAAA 
tetpaKOZIA EIKO! ME’NTE MHNI MAI2Qs 
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i.e. © This book belongs to the School, or Department, of Me- 
dicine, in the college of the Forty Martyrs; and contains 
425 leaves this Month of May in the fixth Indiétion.’-——-We 
imagine this intends the year go above 1100, as the very bar- 
barous Greek word ivdsxliwv, from the barbarous Latin Jndifio, 
is faid by fome to have been a term introduced by Conftan- 
ftine, and, according to others, by Auguftus, to fignify the 
face of fifteen years, fix of which make Hf 

But with regard to the importance of this Colle&tion, our 
Editor fays, that on applying himfelf to phyfic, he had a hint 
of it from fome of his learned friends; and that after peruf- 
ing part of the MS. in 1722, hefoon found, that it contain- 
ed fome things then unpublifhed ; the Greek text of fome 
other writings publifhed only in Latin; befides fome good 
marginal notes, and emendations of fuch as had been pub- 
lifhed in both languages, but without fuch an addition. 

After Dr..Cocchi has given a few inftances on each of 
thefe heads, he informs us,. that before he made any progrefs 
in the work, he travelled into France, England, and Hol- 
Jand, where fome learned phyficians, but efpecially Mead and 
Boerhaave, earneftly advifed him to accomplifh his defign of 
tranflating and publifhing this Collection of Nicetas. On 
his return to Italy, he went through 122 pages of the MS. 
which he imagined contained all that had never been printed, 
thinking to return to England. But as his affairs finally dif- 
pofed him to remain at Florence, he Jaid thus much afide, 
being prevented from publifhing it, both by want of money, 
and from an apprehenfion that thefe pages, alone, might ap- 
pear rather too dry, and not extremely ufeful. 

In this fituation it may be acceptable to our Readers to be 
informed, that the late Dr. Mead, whofe munificent and lite- 
rary difpofition was an honour to his country, and to his pro- 
fefion, did, by his own folicitation, and thofe of. his friends, 
and by his and their contributions, prevail on our Editor to 
compleat this edition; to which he was alfo perfuaded by Dr. 
Afkew, then ftopping at Florence, in his return from Greece, 
However, upon the whole, he very gratefully afcribes the 
birth of this tranflation to Dr. Mead alone, whofe deceafe he 
thus pathetically laments. 

Qua quidem in re fi qua Jaus incepto debetur, ea tota erit 
ipfius MEADII, qui eo me pene nolentem perduxit. Sed ve- 
hementer me dolet haec illi maturius exhibere non potuifle, 
quae nunc faltem inter alia monumenta extare gratus exopto, 
ap egregii viri nuper extin¢ti beneficentiae in literas et ftu- 

la quaeque praeftantiora memoria ac fama celebretur. 
5 3 Imme- 
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Immediately after the Preface follow the titles (in Greek 
and Latin) -of all the fe&tions, with the names of their differ- 
ent Authors, in the Collection of Nicetas, amounting to 518, 
At the bottom of each page Profeflor Cocchi has annexed 
fome Latin notes, obferving which of them have been pub- 
lifhed, by who, when, and where. Some errors of different 
Editors are alfo noted, and not a few in the voluminous edi- 
tion pubiifhed by Charterius. He informs us, at the end of 
the catalogue, that a principal reafon for his publifhing it at 
length, was, the miftakes of the learned concerning this Col- 
leétion, of which he gives feveral inftances. 

Three Greek epigrams (as they are called) in praife of 
Nicetas, contain fcarce any thing remarkable. “They are fup- 
pofed to be wrote about the eleventh century ; and feemto have 
little regard to any metre but the length of the lines, which con- 
fift of twelve fyllables, the accent lying on the eleventh. Our 
learned Antiquarian and Editor conjectures the Emperor Mi- 
chael, or fome perfon of high rank, to have wrote the firft. 

The very fhort treatife of Soranus, reps Enuerwv Kala 

dlwy, of the figns of Fra¢tures, is the firft in this volume, 

t contains but twenty-three fhort paragraphs, each on a dif- 
ferent fra€ture, in a plain, but very brief, not to fay defec. 
tive, manner. Five or fix of the name of Soranus occurring 
in the annals of Phyfic, Dr. Cocchi thinks it probable, that the 
prefent Writer flourifhed, at Rome, in the times of Trajan and 
Adrian. A pretty long note of the Editor’s is annexed to this 
tract, giving fome account of an excellent and correét MS. 
of feven books of Celfus in the Medicean Library at Florence. 
Thefe little feétions of Soranus extend from 236 to 258, in 

the * art catalogue of Nicetas. 
he next treatife in this volume, is that of Oribafius, con- 
eerning Fractures, ree: Kalaypalwv, being the forty-fixth of 
foventy, which he had colleéted. It contains twenty-nine 
pretty lone fections, from Galen, Helicdorus, and other chi- 
rurgical Writers, whofe names are prefixed to the different 
fections. It extends from the forty-ninth to the feventy-fe- 
yenth article of the general catalogue. Our learned Editor 
oblerves, ina note, p. 56, 57, that thefe Colleétions of Ori- 
bafius ought not to be confidered merely as fuch, being fome- 
times improvements, even on Galen. Hence, when Oriba- 
fius {peaks of his own praétice, or from his own knowlege, in 
thofe feétions, our Editor has judicioufly printed the firft per- 
fon K¢MOI, KeFQ, in Greek capitals, for diftin@tion. And 
indeed, as this treatife is much more extenfive and perfec than 
the former fragment (as that feems) of Soranus; fo it s+ 
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much more fy{tematical and digefted, giving at firft fome very 
rational and judicious directions, with regard to the treatment 
of fraétures in general, and thence proceeding tg the cure of 
particular ones. Some feétions are alfo employed on the treat- 
ment of wounds, elpecially thofe of the head; and fome on 
other morbid accidents of the bones. ‘This book concludes 
with the cure of the Alopecia, or falling off of the hair, from 
Heliodorus, in which rough frictions, and light f{carifications, 
being premifed, and certain plailters applied afterwards, the 
cure becomes entirely chirurgical: This, undoubtedly, will 
be the cafe as often as the caufe is merely topical, which does 
not always happen independently of a more internal caufe. 
The afhes of the fkin oi the land crocodile, i.e. the Schinck, 
are recommended to prevent the feeling of pain, in thofe who 
have this defect of fuch a long ftanding, as to render {carifica- 
tion indifpenfable. We imagine that modern Surgeons will 
have very little faith in this application; and, indeed, Pro- 
feflor Cocchi thinks the prefcription unworthy of Heliodo- 
rus; fuppofing, that fome incontiderate tranfcriber may have 
copied it from the margin of fome older copy into the text; 
fuch trifling additions, as he obierves, too often occurring in 
the laft pages of ancient manufcripts. 

The laft treatife in this volume is that of Oribafius megs 
Faplonualwy, of diflocations, which appears to have been the 
47t on of his ColleCtion. It contains 17 fe&tions, extend 
ing from 78 to 94 in the general catalogue. As one of thefe 
fections, and the only one throughout the whole lift, is taken 
from the famous Afclepiades, whofe other writings are unfor- 
tunately all loft, and who is very advantageoufly mentioned 
by feveral antient medical Writers, as well as by Craflus the 
orator, whofe Friend and Phyfician he was, which appears 
by acitation of the Editors from Tully de Oratore: and as 
this fection is alfo very fhort, we have chofen to infert fuch a 
curious relique of very antient phyfic, with an Englith tranf- 
lation fubjoined to it. The fubjedt of it is, the occurrence 
of fome luxations, without any external caule or violence, but 
as a confequence of fome chronical difeafe, 

OTI XOPI’s Qaveoas UITiAS VOrNT oyTwD Hooviws ExBaives 
To apron, didwow piv xat IMMOKPA’THE paoprupioy ty 
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bo xsl OG EF Bars rov wnoov tEw, rns capnds deol rHy Preyuoe 
ynv imiowavaming To aedpovy xab ix TNS olKEiag Xweas 
ExBaarsons. i. 

‘ Hippocrates, in histreatife of the joints, affures us, from 
his own experience, that luxations have happened in fome 
perfons Jabouring under chronical difeafes, without any mani- 
feft external caufe ; of which two inftances have occurred to 
my own obfervation. One was at Parius [a city of Myfia, 
by the Hellefpont] where a perfon who had neither received a 
fall, nor any blow, on the part, complained at firft of a pain 
in his leg, which confined him to his bed for three months, 
when he became convulfed, and the head of the thigh-bone 
was ejected outwardly from its focket; which was owing, as 
I imagine, to exceflive pain. ‘The other inftance was ina 
young teagedian, whofe thigh-bone was thrown out in the 
fame manner, without any external caufe ; the inflammation 
of the adjoining mufcles, probably, affecting the joint, and 
forcibly extruding the head of the thigh-bone.’ 

This treatife of Oribafius is fucceeded by nine pages of 
various readings, in the eighth book of Celfus, in the editions 
of Vander-linden and Almeloveen, collated with the manu- 
{cript in the Medicean library at Florence, which Dr. Cocchi 
confiders as a very juft and authentic one. Thefe, we ima- 
gine, muft have been particularly acceptable to a tranflator of 
that valuable and elegant Latin phyfician. ‘The prefent work 
itfelf concludes with avery brief view of the remaining collec- 
ion of Nicetas yet unpublifhed, and particularly of fuch as the 
Editor judges moft worthy of publication, if his health and cir- 
cumftances fhall enable him to profecute it. What is publifhed 
in the prefent volume anfwers only to about feventy of the titles, 

For our own part, though we could heartily with to pro- 
mote the publication of all that is valuable and curious, in 
this antient collection, we muft acknowlege our diffidence of 
its very fpeedy appearance, when we obferve, that the Au- 
thor’s lift of fubfcribers confifts but of twenty-three, who have 
paid for feventy-four books; his Moft Chriftian Majefty hav- 
ing fubfcribed for two of the large paper; the late Dr. Mead 
‘for ten, and for forty of the fmall. ‘The Editor fays, at the 
bottom of the lift of his fubfcribers, that his firft defign was 
to have tranflated and publifhed the whole colleétion of Ni- 
cetas, in a volume twice as large as the prefent one [which 
muft fuppofe moft of the remaining articles very fhort] on 


* It is aftonifhing that the three opulent nations of England, 
France, and Italy, to fay nothing of the reft of Europe, fhould af- 
ford no greater encouragement to a man of fuch known abilities, 
publifhing fo interefting a work ! 
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condition of the fubfcribers paying as much on the delivery of 
it, as they had before advanced. But this not being likely to 
fucceed, he has prefented them the prefent volume in return 
of their fubfcription. 

Thus have we attempted to oblige our Readers with an 
exact furvey of the out-lines of this firft volume of the Writ- 
ings of the antient Greek furgeons, in which we have intended 
allthat regard which literature generally profefles for antiquity. 
But as all our Readers may not be equally influenced by the 
fame attachment, but fome may require a more abftraéted con- 
fideration of a book of this price, we muft acknowlege, that 
we apprehend the whole of this collection may appear a more 
confiderable acquifition to thofe, who are very curious in an- 
tient Greek literature, on whatever fubje&t, than to the Pro- 
feffors of that ufeful art of which it treats. At the fame time 
we conceive, that the moft learned and expert furgeons may 
find much entertainment, and here and there fome occafional 
improvement, in perufing thefe remains of men very eminent 
in their profeffion, in theirown day. ‘They may hence be 
mie completely enabled to compare the ftate of antient and 
mMiddern furgery ; and difcover, perhaps, that feveral of the 
moft eflential advantages of their art were no fecrets to v 
remote centuries : which, being not lefs martial than the pre- 
fent, could not be Jefs in need of it. This will naturally dif- 
pofe them not to over-rate fuch of the modern additions or in- 
ventions in furgery, as have more oftentation than ufe, and 
which may fometimes be confidered rather as its ambitiofa or- 
namenta, than as its material improvements. Neverthelefs, as 
that knowlege, on very interefting occafions, which refults 
from long experience, is neceflarily increafed by the fucceffion 
of ages, we can fcarcely think it juft, upon the whole, to 
compliment the antient furgeons with a preference to their ex- 
cellent fucceflors among the moderns, who muft have been 
greatly advantaged in confequence of printing, of numerous 
difletions, and of the number of hofpitals. 

About 250 of the untranflated articles in the catalogue, are 
defcriptions of a great variety of bandages, adapted to particular 
parts and operations; the manufcript containing figures of fome 
of them, Several other feétions treat of the manner of applying 
them, which are repeated by other Authors again, under the 
fame title: but however neceflary this apparel muft be in prac- 
ice, the particulars are not fo juftly conceived from the be 
{cription, as from attending to a fingle application of each. 
Nor can there be any reafonable doubt that the materia chi- 
rurgica, as it may be called, of the moderns, is fully equal, at 
Jeaft, to that of the antients. Indeed the judgment of our af 
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yny Emiomoarapivns TO apdpov, xab ex TNS oinElas Xwoas 
exBadrsons. i.e. 

‘ Hippocrates, in histreatife of the joints, affures us, from 
his own experience, that luxations have happened in fome 
perfons labouring under chronical difeafes, without any mani- 
feft external caufe ; of which two inftances have occurred to 
my own obfervation. One was at Parius [a city of Myfia, 
by the Hellefpont] where a perfon who had neither received a 
fall, nor any blow, on the part, complained at firft of a pain 
in his leg, which confined him to his bed for three months, 
when he became convulfed, and the head of the thigh-bone 
was ejected outwardly from its focket; which was owing, as 
I imagine, to exceflive pain. The other inftance was ina 
young tragedian, whofe thigh-bone was thrown out in the 
fame manner, without any external caufe ; the inflammation 
of the adjoining mufcles, probably, affecting the joint, and 
forcibly extruding the head of the thigh-bone.’ 

This treatife of Oribaftus is fucceeded by nine pages of 
various readings, in the eighth book of Celfus, in the editions 
of Vander-linden and Almeloveen, collated with the manu- 
{cript in the Medicean library at Florence, which Dr. Cocchi 
confiders as a very juft and authentic one. Thefe, we ima- 
gine, muft have been particularly acceptable to a tranflator of 
that valuable and elegant Latin phyfician. The prefent work 
itfelf concludes with avery brief view of the remaining collec- 
ion of Nicetas yet unpublifhed, and particularly of fuch as the 
Editor judges moft worthy of publication, if his health and cir- 
cumftances fhall enable him to profecute it. What is publithed 
in the prefent volume anfwers only to about feventy of the titles, 

For our own part, though we could heartily with to pro- 
mote the publication of all that is valuable and curious, in 
this antient collection, we muft acknowlege our diffidence of 
its very fpeedy appearance, when we obferve, that the Au- 
thor’s lift of fubfcribers confifts but of twenty-three, who have 
paid for feventy-four books; his Moft Chriftian Majefty hav- 
ing fubfcribed for two of the large paper; the late Dr. Mead 
‘for ten, and for forty of the fmall. ‘The Editor fays, at the 
bottom of the lift of his fubfcribers, that his firft defign was 
to have tranflated and publifhed the whole colleétion of Ni- 
cetas, in a volume twice as large as the prefent one [which 
muft fuppofe moft of the remaining articles very fhort] on 


* It is aftonifhing that the three opulent nations of England, 
France, and Italy, to fay nothing of the reft of Europe, fhould af- 
ford no greater encouragement to a man of fuch known abilitiess 
publihhing fo interefting a work ! 
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condition of the fubfcribers paying as much on the delivery of 
it, as they had before advanced. But this not being likely to 
fucceed, he has prefented them the prefent volume in return 
of their fubfcription. 

Thus have we attempted to oblige our Readers with an 
exact furvey of the out-lines of this firft volume of the Writ- 
ings of the antient Greek furgeons, in which we have intended 
all that regard which literature generally profefles for antiquity. 
But as all our Readers may not be equally influenced by the 
fame attachment, but fome may require a more abftracéted con- 
fideration of a book of this price, we muft acknowlege, that 
we apprehend the whole of this collection may appear a more 
confiderable acquifition to thofe, who are very curious in an- 
tient Greek literature, on whatever fubjeét, than to the Pro- 
feflors of that ufeful art of which it treats. At the fame time 
we conceive, that the moft learned and expert furgeons may 
find much entertainment, and here and there fome occafional 
improvement, in perufing thefe remains of men very eminent 
in their profeffion, in their own day. They may hence be 
mioFe completely enabled to compare the ftate of antient and 
mMiddern furgery ; and difcover, perhaps, that feveral of the 
moft eflential advantages of their art were no fecrets to v 
remote centuries : which, being not lefs martial than the pre- 
fent, could not be Jefs in need of it. ‘This will naturally dif- 
pofe them not to over-rate fuch of the modern additions or in- 
ventions in furgery, as have more oftentation than ufe, and 
which may fometimes be confidered rather as its ambitiofa or- 
namenta, than as its material improvements. Neverthelefs, as 
that knowlege, on very interefting occafions, which refults 
from long experience, is neceflarily increafed by the fucceffion 
of ages, we can fcarcely think it juft, upon the whole, to 
compliment the antient furgeons with a preference to their ex- 
cellent fucceflors among the moderns, who muft have been 
greatly advantaged in confequence of printing, of numerous 
difletions, and of the number of hofpitals. 

About 250 of the untranflated articles in the catalogue, are 
defcriptions of a great variety of bandages, adapted to particular 
parts and operations; the manufcript containing figures of fome 
of them, Several other feétions treat of the manner of applying 
them, which are repeated by other Authors again, under the 
fame title: but however neceflary this apparel muft be in pees 
ice, the particulars are not fo juftly conceived from the beft ge, 
{cription, as from attending to a fingle application of each. 
Nor can there be any reafonable doubt that the materia chi- 
rurgica, as it may be called, of the moderns, is fully equal, at 
Jeaft, to that of the antients. Indeed the judgment of our a 
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sHeflections, proceed we to our Corre‘pondent’s letter, which, as 
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thor on the very work he undertakes, may be confidered as a 
ote of his ingenuoufhefs alfo, and as fuch we * refer to it, 

ith regard to his own abilities, he has given undoubt- 
ed proofs of them in this part, to infure his adequate difcharge 
of what remains. He is, doubtlefs, well verfed in Greek 
literature, and in antient medical and chirurgical writers; and 
feems particularly fitted for a work of this nature, from his 
ftudy of antiquity, his familiarity with old manufcripts, and 
his ready accefs to the famous library, denominated from the 
great houfe of Medicis, thofe extraordinary patrons of letters 
and of arts. | 


* Aequos autem rerum aeltimatores non fuccenfuros mihi effe 
confido, fi nulla hic nova et praeclara artis inventa, aut mirabilia 
fata, aut eloquentiz luminareperiant. Sunt tamen nonnulia quae 
Graeci fermonis fines propagant, quae hiftoriam medicinae, et excel- 
lentium artificum notitiam augent, tum quae ad vitia quedam corpo- 
ris ob{curiora dignofcenda opitulantur, et funt hic ceria ac fele&a, 
non vana non barbara magifteria ad injurias quae offibus accidunt 


am.n>vendas. 


UR public Papers alarmed us fome time ago with the 
downfall of the Pantheon. ‘Thofe of our countrymen 
who can be touched with the ftately beauty and fimple majef- 
ty of the Grecian archite€ture, were doubtlefs grieved at the de- 
ftruction of fo noble a monument of good tafte, and ancient 
magnificence; and all our claffical Readers will certain 
fympathize in any difafter that has befallen this fineft, largeft, 
and moft entire edifice, remaining to us, of the Auguftan 
age : an age which, like that of Pericles and Alexander, proved, 
that Heroifm, and atrue relifh for the Arts, were not im- 
compatible. 
A letter from a Correfpondent in Rome, informs us, howe- 
ver, that the Pantheon is yet ftanding, and has lately fuffered 





‘No injury, but an infult only from the wretched notions of the 


prefent Roman Infallibility, his Cardinals, and his Architeéts; 
men who have not to plead for the depravity of their tafte, 
that they were born, like us, amidft the ftupendous monuments 
of Gothic ftupidity ; or that their imagination has been vie 
tiated by the daily introduction, among them, as among us, of 
rench trifles, and Chinefe gewgaws. But, without more 


jt ts curious, and not ill written, we fhall give in his own words; 
Relerving a tranflation of it for the next Month’s Review. 
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Allo Stampatore della Revifta o Sia Monthly Review. 


Ill™°. Signore, 

IERI mi pervenne alle mani la fua del 15 paflato, e 

poflo dirla con molto piacere, eflere ftato aflaiffimo gra 
dite dai noftri Letterati, le Reviews ultimamente mandatemi, 
&c. &c. Toccante poi quella che qui fi ftampa, e che alle 
belle Arti pud avere relazione, debbo dirla, che il voftro Pag- 
jiarini [qui lo chiamamo lo Inglefe] fta per produrre dal fue 
torchio, lo ftudio di Pittura, Scultura ed Architettura, del 
Abbate Titi ; ma talmente ora accrefciuto, che in vece di un 
tometto in duodecimo, fara ben due tomi in quarto, e fara 
opera miolta curiofa e di molto utile ai dilettantii—I] Signor 
Gio. Batta Piranefi, chi tempo fa dava alla luce un opera in 
quattro volumi, da lui intitolato Ze Antichita Romane; della 
quale piu copie fono ftati dal Autore fpediti im Londra; fta 
adeffo in procinto di produrre una grande Icnogratia del Campo 
Marzo, tecondo il dettaglio del toglio imprefio, che qui le 
accludo. 

Debbo notiziare a V, S. I!lma. ful propofito di quefte Anti- 
chita, che ultimamente da un certo Paolo Pofi [i] quale e une 
di quefti Architetti, difcepolo dei fu Barigioni, |’ uno eP altro 
fempre attaccatiffimo alle leggerezze de] Boromino] e ftato 
fatto un proggietto, a quefto Governo, di rimodernare interi- 
ormente il Pantheon di Agrippa, Abbracciatofi il proggietto, 
fon percid ftati di gia levati alla gran Volta i refidui de’ piom- 
bi, che racco mandati al muro nei di Lei caflittoni, o com. 
partimenti, da grotsi chiodi di metallo, ne foftenevano anti- 
camente |’ inveitimento d’ argento; ed efla e ftata di poi in- 
tonacata, mediante un ponte di legno, arcuato e verfatile, 
che dal grande abbaino [o fia apertura circolare nella parte fu- 
periore della Volta] fcendeva ful curnicione fupertore; Quan- 
to e fiato bello e maravigliofo un tale ordigno, altretanto in- 
degno e il fine a cui e ftato adoprato ; imperocche egli e vero, 
che antecedentemente, non fi vedeva ne ) antica ricchezza, 
ne l’ ornamento antico della volta, ma pure ne rimanevano gl’ 
indizii nei piombi, i quali portavano l orma degl’ a de} 
asgento, le gole e ji tondini del quale, erano lavorati a fufaiu- 
olo; e quel che maggiormente piaceva agli intendenti, fcuo- 
ete una rete ben connefla di archi, la quale componeva la 

elta, e fi ravvifavano, i vacui degli archi riempiuti di po- 
mice e calcina; ed in cio ammiravafi !’ arte dei fabbricatori 
di quei tempi che con tali archi e con tale lieve riempituray 
feppero provedere alla robuftezza ed alla durata di fi gran 
Mole, | 
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Ma I’ intraprendimento non fi ferma nei termini della fem- 
plice imprudenza; fi avanza ora alla temerita, coll’ eflerft 
pofta mano, a cancellare tutto l’ordine Attico di Agrippa, per 
rifarlo di nuova invenzione, fecondo la leggerezza di oggidi; 
e cio non baftando, fi penfa di rifare il pavimento antico del 
Tempio; e come fe penfaflero eflere poche, tutte quefte de- 
formazioni, vogliono fare peggio, col torre a quefto edifizio, 
Ja fingolarita ammirabile dell’ eflere illuminato dal grande ab- 
baino circolare, gia mentovato, facendolo fare una Lanterna 
all’ ufo delle moderne Cupole, e levargli la cornice di bronzo 
dorato, e gli uncini che reggevano la di lui fodera. L’auda- 
cia del detto Architetto moftra, quanto fia plaufibile, e quan- 
to fia ben adattata, ad imponere fugli ignoranti, quefta malva- 
gia fcuola di Boromino, non fo fpiegarla, con quanta paffi- 
one io vedo!’ odierna deformazione, di quefto augufto tempio, 
chi dopo I’ avere fatto cofi valida refiftenza, ai {pogliatori ed 
ai barbari perfecutori del buon gufto, nei fecoli andati; cade 
ora vittima alla follia e frenezia di quelli, chi pretendono vo- 
Jerlo confervare. Gli adherentidell Architetto, e gli interefla- 
tial lavoro, [e credo che gl’ interefli abbia parte, in quefta 
empia imprefa, certo Monfignore vi guadagnera qualche mig- 
liaia di fcudi] quefti dico ne lodano |’ imprefa, dicendo, rif- 
petto alla innovazione dell’ Ordine Attico, ch’eflendo effo de- 
turpato, e per la maggior parte lacero e mancante, é un pro- 
vedimento alla confervazione della fabrica, il torlo via affatto 
erifarlo di nuovo. Quefto é un fentimento da ignoranti; 
imperocche il levar via affatto gli ornamenti di Agrippa, in 
vece di rifarcirli e rimetterli ove mancano, fecondo il priftino 
loro ftato, ed il foftituire in loro vece altri di ftucco, ful gufto 
Borominefco; é una prefunzione sfacciata, di volerfi ante- 
porre 2 quegli antichi grandi uomini del fecolo di Augufto, 
chi colle loro pregiatiflime opere fi fono attirati |’ ammirazione 
di ogni nazione, e che nel fare quefto Ordine, feppero ben 
difcernere, quegli Ornamenti che in vece di fare alterazione 
veruna, alla fpezie della fabbrica ; ferviflero al grandiofo ed al 
armoniofo de] tutto affieme. II proggietto poi di fare la 
Lanterna al grande abbaino, fi cooneita col provido rifteffo, 
che gli ftucchi, i quali vanno a farfi nella innovazione dell’ 
Ordine Attico, han bifogno per la loro preziofa confervazione 
di eflere guarantiti dalla intemperie, alla quale rimarrebero 
efpofti fenza un tale rimedio; el’ intonacatura della Volta, e 
rifazione del pavimento, fi ammettono come corrifpondentt 
alla innovazione del detto Ordine. 

Avrei forfe potuto porre in vifta a i fuperiori, 1’ imprudenza 
della imprefa, molto piu che contro di efla, mormora, la 
maggiore 
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maggiore e pit fana parte di Roma; ma ho giudicato effere 
piu prudente, il tacermi; per non arrendermi odiofo, al 
gregge numerofo dei feguaci ignoranti, del gufto moderno ; 
e tirarmi addoflo, perfecuzioni, dagli Intereflati predetti. 
Felici voi altri Inglefi, non fete obbligati a nafcondere i 
voftri fentimenti, le opere da V. S. ftampate chiaramente lo 
dimoftrino; da voi fi acquifta gloria col indagare il vero, e 
combattere I’ errore; trovo veramente fomma piacere men- 
tre vi fcrivo quefto, perche do qualche sfogo a una paffione 
che mi pare ragionevole: ma non fo, dove la repubblica delle 
belle Arti, trovera il compenfo del danno, che ora e per ri- 
fentire, per Ja mancanza dei giuftie proporzionati membri, 
che la femerita di coftoro avra tolta in quefto edifizio, bafta 
per adgeffo delle antichita. La prego di continuarmi la fua 
Amicizia e correfpondenza, e con perfetta ftima mi confermo. 


Di VS Iilma. Roma 15 Febraro, 1757. 
Umillmo. Divmo, ed ubdmo. Servitore, 
A. B.C. 


The following are the Propofals referred to in the forego~ 
ing Letter. 


Campi Martii antique urbis Ichnograpwia ex veteribus edificie- 
rum veftigiis, Scriptorum Teftimonts, numifmatibus, Roma- 
neque Ichnographia Fragmentis A ‘foanne Baptifia Pirane- 
fia Deprompta. 

Ognun fa, che il Campo Marzio, benché confacrato agli 
efercizj militari fin dal principio della Repubblica Romana, fu 
dipoi, nel finir della ftefla, ed in tempo della Monarchia, il 
luogo fpecialmente deftinato a dimoftrare la magnificenza de” 
Cefari, e d’ Magnati Romani nel fabbricare ; coficché diven- 
ne la fede della maggior parte delle opere fuperbe che illuftra- 
vano l’antica Roma, come per efempio tempii, bafiliche, 
portici, terme; circhi, naumachie, ftadj, teatri, fori, mau- 
folei, ed altre fabbriche rifpettabili, si pubbliche, che private. 

Le rovine deplorabili di tali opere ce ne avean tolto, colla 
fperanza di piu vederle, anche il concetto dell’ idea la piu ge- 
nerale, con tanto danno de’ progreffi dell’ odierna Architet- 
tura, e della dilucidazione di molte particolarita della Storia 
Romana: ma le ricerche degli avanzi degli antichi edifizj di 
Roma, intraprefe con tutta |’ efattezza, e medianti molti e 
molti fcavi, dal Signor Giambatifta Piranefi Architetto Vene- 
ziano, in propofito deli’ Opera delle ftefle Antichita da lut 
ultimamente data alla luce in quattro grandi Volumi in fog- 
.lio; 1a collazione da effo fattane co’ frammenti dell’ antica 
Icnografia marmorea, in oggi efiftenti nel ttt ! 
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offervazione delle medaglie; ela matura confiderazione dj 
quanto hanno fcritto gli antichi Storici, e che a noi é perve. 
nuto; gli hanno fomminiftrato baftante ]ume e materia pet 
reftituirci |’ oggetto di tali fabbriche in una fedele e compiuta 
Icnografia dello fteflo celebre e vafto Campo Marzio, fecondo 
i} di hai ftato, particolarmente verfo gli ultimi tempi dell’ Im. 
perio, allorche era maggiormente arricchito di edifizj. 

Quefta Icnografia per tanto fara comprefa in fei fogli dj 
carta maflima, colla giunta di altri fei mezzi fogli parimente 
di carta maffima, che attornieranno |a ftefla Icnografia, e che 
conterranno |’ elevazioni in profpettiva di alcuni magnifici edi- 
fizj, ricavate dalle piante de’ medefimi fparfe nella eftenfione 
della fopraddetta Icnografia. 

Le piante di tante fabbriche fra loro diverfe, ehe vi fi-ve- 
dranno, e che hanno fervito ad elevazioni, le quali, mentre 
fuffiftevano, erano oggetto degno dello ftupore di ogni nazi« 
one, ferviranno agli itudiofi dell’ Architettura di norma nella 
pofizione di qualunque edifizio che fi proporranno di difegnare 
o dicoftruire; e fomminiftreranno loro copiofe idee di eleva- 
zioni, ad imitazione de’ faggi, che, come fi € detto, fe ne 
daranno all’ intorno della medefima Icnografia. II qual com- 
pleffo potra fervire di qualche fchiarimento agli ftudiofi della 
Storia Romana, ov’ ella tratta de’ fiti comprefi in quefta cof: 
picua parte della Citta di Roma. 


Effendo fiffato i] prezzo di queft’ Opera in fcudi tre Romani 
da giulj dieci lo fcudo, e per gli Affociati in due fcudi e mez- 
zo della fteffa moneta, chiunque vorra affociarfi alla edizione 
della medefima, potra fottofcriverfi preffo i Signori Bouchard, 
e Gravier Mercanti Libraj in Roma al Corfo vicino a S, Mar- 
cello; enello fteflo tempo depofitare in loro mano la meta ° 
del prezzo, cioe giulj dodici, e bajocchi cinque, pagando I’ al- 
tra meta alla confegna dell’ Opera. 


on 





— 


Lirerary NeEws. . 
M1 te sro l’ Abbé L’Advocat, one of the Doétors of 


the Sorbonne, at Paris *, has finifhed a work under the 
Mowing title, De Variis Lingua Hebraice mutationibus, &e. 
concerning the changes the Hebrew dialeét has undergone; 
from the beginning, to the Times of Chrift. In this work the 


* Some years ago was publifhed, by the fame Author, a portable 
Hiftorical DiGionary, containing a fuccinct account of remarkable 
perfonages, and facts, both ancient and modern. A new edition 
of this work, with {ome tirictures upon it, appeared at the Hague 
mm 1754- 


2 Doétor 
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Doétor has made a colle&tion of the phrafes in all the books 
of the Old Teftament; the alterations of which phrafes will 
fhew the gradual changes in the language, according to the 
different times in which the books were written. It is much 
to be defired, that this book were committed to the prefs, as it 
will greatly promote what has long been wanted, but never 

et accomplifhed, viz. a good critical comment upon the 
Holy Scriptures. It will alfo afford a fufficient anfwer to a 
certain modern cojceit, that none of the books of the Old 
Teftament are older than the times of the laft captivity of 
the Jews. 

Mt Ruhnkenius, a learned Hollander, refiding at Leyden, 
who publifhed the Dictionary of Timzus the Sophift upon 
Plato+, from a manufcript in the famous library belonging to 
the Benedictines in the Monaftery of St. Geripain de Prés, 
with his own notes to it, (a work much approved by 
learned men) has been employed above a year in copying fome 
other manufcripts, with a defign of publifhing them: parti- 
cularly a Lexicon Didtionum Alticarum. 


+ Timzi »ophiftz Lexion Vocum Platonicarum, Lugd. Bat. 1754. 


* _* The above was fent by a very learned Gentleman, 
whofe favours we fhall ever be proud to acknowlege. Ali 
intelligence of this kind will be very acceptable, trom any 
quarter; for, doubtlefs, it will be fatisfactory to man 
of our Readers, to hear what the Learned are doing, as well 
as what they Aave done. 
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Art. "N Orthern Revolutions: or the principal Caufes of 
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the Declenfion and Diffolution of feveral once flou- 
rifbing Gothic Conftitutions in Europe. Ina Series of Letters, 
from the Ghoft of Trenchard, once a Free-Briton. 8yvo, 25. 


Cooper. 

The title of this performance is not more extraordinary than 
the performance itfelf ; which was tried on the public firft inde- 
tached Letters, through the channel of the News-papers ; butthe 
expedient of a Ghoft to prepare its way, not having been thought 
of at that time, and the herd of Readers themfelves utterly un 
apprehenfive that either they or their defcendants could be at 
all interefted in the fate of Nordwez and Daxemarch, it was fo 
little attended to, that, very probably, it is already out of the 
reach of recolletion. An Advertifement is now prefixed to it, 
Which is to ferve as a voucher for the Gholt, who is made to 

vouch 
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vouch for the work. But, a little unluckily for the Author, i¢ 
appears by it, notwithftanding his boafted difcernment of fp}. 
rits, that he is as little acquainted with Trenchard, as Trench- 
ard with the work he is faid to have infpired; fo that neither 
his word is to be taken for the Ghoft, nor the Ghoft’s for him. 
It is not unknown to many, and might be proved to all, that 
Mr. Trenchard affumed an inflexibility which did not belong to 
him; and that his character of Cato went no farther than his 
writings, which were the refult of his paffions rather than his pa- 
triotifm. Neither does this fagacious Author ‘eem to be wholly 
in the fecret of Mr. Moleiworth’s Account of Denmark, 
upon which he founds hisown. Mr. Mole{worth had been En. 
voy from King William to the Danifh Court; and, as well as 
his mafter, had been many ways offended with the Danifh Mini« 
fters ; of which there is a variety of proofs ftill extant in his mi- 
nifterial Letters from Copenhagen. It is reafonable to think, 
therefore, that their joint refentments, inflamed, on one hand, 
by his Danith Majefty’s frantic claims of more confideration at. 
foreign courts than he had formerly received, becaufe he was be- 
came a defpotical Prince, and the fecret umbrage conceived againft 
te Princefs of Denmark, on the ocher, gave rife to that account ; 
and if fo, it is no great wonder that our Deliverer could not be 
revailed upon to punifh a creature of his own, for the very work 
he had probably encouraged him both to compofe and publifh. 

Our Auther might alfo be told, that his anecdote concerning 
Oliver, and the Jrifh Ports, does not partake fo ftrongly of politicat 
Revelation, as he may poflibly imagine. And from thence he 
may infer, if he pleafes, that his piteous tale of Nordweg, fhould 
have been told fooner, or not atall. The Irith Ports have been 
_ confidered properly, and recommended accordingly ; and it is 
reafonable. to think, that thofe now at the helm have nothing 
more at heart than to break down the walls of feparation, and 
to make one great community of the whole Britifh Empire. 

Nor is it any difcredit to his plan, that what is moft rationally . 
to be deduced from it, was fuggetted many years ago, in a free 
' converfation with two eminent Members of Parliament, by the 
Reviewer now holding the pen. 

- But to difpatch all his anecdotes at once, his account of the 
Tranquebar Company, page 113, is as far from being accurate as . 
full; nor is there a perfon now living, at all acquainted with 
Clofet-Hiftory, who cannot explode the fable he recites, concern- 
ing a royal promife to the C2/bier of the faid Company, to wipe 
off the itain he had left on his faithful family, by ennobling his. 
Son. 

In the fentiments which introduce his fecond Letter, we have, 
however, the pleafure to join with him moft cordially : The peo- 
ple of Great.Britain can, molt certainly, be thrown into a pan- 
nic by an earthquake at Lima, and even into a fit of devotion 
by another at Lifbon. But, as he proceeds to fay, free States 
may 








thay be overturned; limited Magiftrates may becomé Tyrants» 
and Freemen be made Slaves on every fide of us, without ex- 
citing in us the leaft concern for them, or apprehenfion for our- 
felves. Perhaps, however, the artifice he fo unifé-mly makes 
ufe of, to cover himfelf, and his publifher, againft legal excep- 
tions, becomes, at laft, apparent affectation. 

Once, twice, or thrice, an ironical ftate of our political affairs 
might have been fet in contradiftinCtidn to thofe of Danemarch, 
happily enough: but when made the burdén of every Letter, 
the Reader learns to anticipate the Author, and to naufeate what 
follows, becaufe of his own preconceptions. And yet, to be 
juft, we muft own, thefe is fdmething in thefe very paflages, 
which deferves rather more regard than they aré like to meet 
with. ; 

* Sit pléafed and contented in your fecurity! What, ih the 

* name rd weird neald you dd eget Go on mer 
* unthinkingly, nd your mornings in Vifiting and gam: 
* Eat your beef and pudding, without thought ot féar e being 
* reduced to fogouts! Smoak, laugh atid be fat! Let nof the 
* hiftoriés of fallen Danes or Swedes affé&t you moré than a fham 
‘ death, or pretended diftrefs, in a tragedy! Laugh at both a+ 
© ike Make all thefe things ferve to Amufe you, to divert, not 
© to raife your thoughts. Lét mie not for the world find you with 
* wrinkled bréws, and arms infolded, crying—There was & time, 
t ——there may be mn —we could if we would.—Leave thefe 
‘ things to propet hands! Look upon them as out of yout 
* fpheres! Think that all things ate right, and retufén to your 
* precious trifling, &c.’ _ 

If we deferve to be treated with fuch derifion as this, and are 
fot in the leaft irritated with the [matt of it, we mult be in a 
ftate of infenfibility, indéed. It is, neverthelefs true, that in the 
latter fe€tions of his orttidnce he grows confufed, both in 
matter and manner: Perhaps, by defign, as the Tatler was dull. 

What he fuggefts concerning’ the two parties by him diftine 
guithed with the names of G/ums, and Glims, is unfatisfaftory, 
or want of fufficient premifes to warrant the deduétions he 
thakes; and there is a fort of war between his faéts aiid his doe- 
trines, which breaks out hére and there; for fevetal pages fuccef- 
fively: And laftly, foie expreffiotis break out, towards the clofe 
of all, which ate equally offénfive to truth, pradence, and de- 
corum. Every Authot who writes under a mafk, méans, never- 
thelefs, to be underitood; and, therefore, thould be as cauti @: 


of infinuating as of faying any thing that is unbecoming or ia : 
Art. 2. Four Pieces, containinga full Reply of her Majefty i 


Emprefs- Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, to all the Motives 
of the King of Pruffia for making War. 4to. 28. Owens 
When jarring Monarchs make their appeal to the fword, i 
has been ufual for every other kind of controverfy between them 
Rev. Mar. 1757. T Sd 
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to ceafe ; but the Powers fpecified in this title-page feem as anxj- 
ous to fupplant each other in the good-will of the public, as to 
carry their feveral purpofes by a fuperiority in the field. There 
is no other way to account for thefe paper batteries. Both par- 
ties would be well thought of at each other’s expence, whatever 
they do; and yet itis grievoufly to be apprehended that they 
will deftroy more. than they will convince: and if both are. in 
the wrong, as the reft of Germany may be apt to fuggeft, and 
' France to evince, how is it poffible for either of them to be prov- 
ed in the right? However, having given the Pruffian and Sax- 
on fide of the queltion, the Auftrian may alfo demand a place 
in the Review: and what part we Iflanders are to take in this 
unnatural quarrel, the Votes will inform us. 

The firft of thefe pieces is called, a circular Refcript of her 
Majefty the Emprefs-Queen, &¢. to her Minifters at foreign 
Courts, dated September 2, 1756. The fecond, the Emprefs-. 
Queen’s Anfwer to the Pruffian Motives or Declaration of War, 
The third, Remarks upon the Pruffian Declarations, circular Re- 
{cripts and Memorials. And the fourth, a Brief Account, fet- 
ting in a true light fome of the many infringments of the peace 
committed by Pruffia. : 

In the firft paragraph of the firft of thefe Papers, the proceed- 
ings of Pruffia are called an unjufi aggrefion, and the pretexts 
made ufe of to colour it, frivolous. ‘lo prove which, it is faid, 
that it was in the beginning of June (1756) the Auftrian court re- 
ceived advice of the extraordinary armaments of his Pruffian Ma- 
jefty ; whereas it was not till the 8th of July, that the proper 
meafures for the fecurity of Bohemia and Moravia. were firft dei- 
berated upon by her Majefty’s council: adding, that if her Ma- 
jelty’s /acred word was not to be taken, fhe would willingly ap- 
peal to all the foreign Minifters refiding at her court, as alfo to 
the dates of their refpective advices from Berlin. 

And, as tothe other argument of Pruffia, that not a fingle 
man had been fent into Sitefa. her Majefty obferves, it. was as 
little convincing as the former; fecing, that the melancholy 
marks of defolation imprinted on Saxony, fhewed, that there 
were other ways of penetrating into Bohemia than through Silefia. 
She then infers, that the Profftan Minifter’s demand of an audi- 
ence, July 25, to be informed, whether the preparations her 
Majefty was making, menaced the King his mafter, could not 
but be matter of the utmoft furprize to her; and in repeating 
what followed, fhe not only complains, that in the written Me- 
morial prefented to her by that Minifter, all the refpedts due to 
Sovereigns not actually at war were fet afide ; that the ftile was 
imperious; that it gave herlaw; and even prefcribed what fort of 
 aniwer fhe was to make, &c. but urges further, that fhe was thereby 
authorifed to have returned. the faid Memorial unanfwered ; and 
makes a merit of her excefs of moderation, in ftifling her juit 
indignation, and chufing to deprive her adverfary of all preerr 
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of arupture, by overthrowing the bafis of his allegations, and 
the fyftem built upon it: which was done accordingly, by a 
formal declaration, that the pretended offenfive alliance with the 
Emprefs of Ruffia, was falfe and fictitious, in all its circumftances. 

To all which the adjoins, that fhe theught this method of pro- 
ceeding fo much the more materia], as the King of Pruffia ap- 

ared determined to attack her hereditary dominions, and, at the 
leat time, to free himfelf from the odious title of an aggreffor, 
which was an advantage by no means to be allowed him: that 
tho” his Pruffian Majefty, not fatisfied with an anfwer fo fatisfac- 
tory, required a farther explanation by M. Klingraff, his Mi- 
nifter, he did not fo much as give him time to deliver his com- 
miffion, before the news arrived at Vienna of the irruption into 
Saxony, together with the Declaration publifhed on that account : 
that the King of Pruffia had treated her as an enemy, by an- 
nouncing his next ftep would be to enter into Bohemia, not- 
withftanding his pretext to wait for her Majefty’s refolution in 
confequence of his laft Memorial: and that this was not only a 

lain proof of his infincerity, but alfo, that if her Majefty had 

een induced, by his pacific pretences, to withdraw the troops 
fhe had affembled from remote provinces for her defence and fe- 
curity, fhe would, thereby, have furnifhed him with the ver 
advantage he fought for, of invading her dominions, when o 
rendered defencelefs, 

She then proceeds to urge, that under fuch circumftances, it was 
impoffible for her to anfwer M. Klingraff’s Memorial any other- 
wife than fhe did. Thatisto fay, [as here miferably tranflated. } 

‘“‘ That, after fo remarkable an aggreffion, there could 
** no more be the queftion about any other anfwer, than that 


“* which her Majefty fhould think proper to be made in due ~ 


“ time to the faid Declaration, it being inconfiftent with her Ma- 
“* jefty’s dignity and fafety, that by aConvention without exam- 
“‘ ple, a peace fubfifting, and eftablifhed by folemn treaties, 
“‘ fhould be converted into a truce for two years, whereby it 
*“* would depend upon the pleafure of his Pruffian Majefty, to 
infraét the fame treaties, whenever it would fuit his con- 
** venience.” 

As the refidue confifts of little befides inflammatories,cn the fub- 
je&t of his PruffianMajefty’s condué& with relation to Saxony,(which 
has already been fully explained in a former Review) it would 
be labour loft to carry on this Compendium any further. 

By way of Appendix are added, on behalf of the Emprefi- 
Queen, 1. Her Majefty’s verbal anfwer to M. Klingraff. 2. 
Klingraff’s firft Memorial. 3. The Anfwer to the faid Memo- 
rial. 4. Klingraff’s fecond Memorial. 5. The Anfwer to it; 
and 6. On the behalf of Saxony, an extract of a Letter from 
Count Sternberg, giving an account of the behaviour 
of the Pruffians in Saxony. The fecond Piece, called the 
Emprefs-Queen’s Anfwer to the Pruffian Motives or Decla- 
T 2 ration 
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ration of War, is efteemed at Vienna, no doubt, an animated, 
and at Potidam, pronounced a virulent, performance. It opens 
with fuch a charge againft the King of Pruffia, as argues, that the 
boalled ferenity of Princes is to be found in their titles only. 
Boundlefs ambition,—Saxony overwhelmed,—laws of nations 
trampled upon,—=refpeéts to a royal confort violated,—the moft 
difmal of fates prepared for his Majefty the wiry td Poland,—are 
the flowers which adorn this royal and imperial Exordium ; and, 
inftead of the vindication, juftly expefted by the public, of a 
proceeding fo extraordinary, and confequences fo terrible, we 
are, in the next place, told the Pruffian Manifeft contains nothing 
but words and contradi¢tions, fictions and improbabilities.—Thag 
the King of Pruffia, after having actually invaded Saxony, wanting 
the materials neceffary to furnifh out a Declaration of War, had re. 
courfe to that ftrange and unheard of method of fearching for 
the Motives, of what he had already done, by forcibly feizing all 
the fecret papers depofited in the royal cabinet of Drefden; in 
hope to find fuch proofs as would evince the pretended offenfite 
alliance between the two Imperial Courts, and confequently re- 
fute the Emprefs-Queen’s plain affurances, that the whole pre- 
tence was falfe and groundlefs :-—that the court of Vienna, fe- 
cure in its own integrity, had, however, nothing to apprehend 
from fich a fearch; and, on the contrary, had certain intelli. 

ence, that in cafe the cabinet of Potfdam was in like manner to 
be laid open, the whole world would be aftonifhed with the 
{chemes it contained. Schemes tending to the corruption of {worn 
fervants, the ftirring up revolts, the oppreflion of confiderdbie 
States of the Empire, the revival of grouncle{s claims to whole 
vinces, ahd even the raifing of rebe!lions in great kingdoms; fo 
that her Majeity having fuch a neighbour, and fuch ah enemy, 
whom fhe had, feveral weeks before, beheld making fuch ferious 
prepa'ations for war, could not avoid putting herfelt into a pof- 
ture of defence, without incurring the centure both of the pre- 
fent and all future times; and, in cafe fhe had fufféred herfelk to 
be frighted into the truce offered, by the impertinent menaces 
of Pruffiz, (fach are the very terms) the would thereby have fur 
nifhed his Pruffian Majefly with the opportunity he waited for, of 
falling on her dominions when defencelefs, according to his pre- 
Meditated intentions. 

Having, in the next place, reproached his Proffian Majefty 
with haughtinefs, in afluming a right to call her to account for 
her conduct, znd with expofing it in falfe colours, fhe alleges, 
That his charge againit tlie court‘of Vienna, of the faid Court's 
having endeavoured, by all means whatfoever, to enervate the 
treaty of Drefden, almoft from the time of figning it, was fup- 
ported but by cone proof, namely, the impoft laid in 1753, feven 
years after the faid treaty was figned, on the manufactures of 
Pruffan-Silefia ; and that it was matter of amazement he fhould 
mention a circumftance which he himfelf had authorifed, by as 
many 
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many contraventions on his fide as there are articles in that trea- 
ty, and in that of Breflau too: fo thather Majeity had long been 

urnifhed with fufficient reafons to turn ber arms againft him, had 
not her natural love of peace induced her to facrifice her juft re- 
fentments. To enable the public to judge of the balance of 
juftice and right, concerning thefe commercial difputes, her Ma- 
jefty condefcends to ftate the fource of them in the manner fol- 
levine: towit. ‘Thatthe King of Pruffia would have the regu- 
lations of the fixth article of the Breflau treaty, and the eighth of 
that of Drefden, underftood and explained in a quite different 
manner ; for,the words being, the dominions and fubje@s of beth 
contra&ing parties, he was for reftraining them to Silefia and Glatz 
only, ceded to him by the faid treaties: while, on the other 
hand, he was for comprehending in and under them, all the he- 
reditary German dominions of the Emprefs-Queen ; ftrangely, 
and unreafonably afferting, that Silefia and Glatz, tho’ ceafing 
to be part of her Majefty’s faid hereditary dominions, by the 
_ transfer made of them to him, were, neverthelefs, in this light 
to be efteemed hereditary dominions ftill, and, therefore, to be 
left in poffeffion of the fame advantages as before. 

The paragraphs which follow next, contain little more than 
fome paffionate, if not hardy, expreffions, in defence of the 
Houfe of Auftria, and an equal mixture of criminations and re- 

roaches on the E/eforal Houfe of Pruffia; ending in a ftrong 
intimation, that the King of Pruffia himfelf, notwithitanding the 
jealoufies he would excite, and the apprehenfions he affeéts to en- 
tertain of the finifter purpofes of other Powers, is the only dif- 
turber of Germany. His affertion, of a camp long ago marked 
out between Holzepotz and Jaromitz, her Majeity then pro- 
nounces a ftrange tale, deferving no more credit than the other 
- ¢goncerning an offenfive alliance between the courts of Vienna 
and Peterfbargh, which the King of Proffia himfelf thought fit 
to reduce, at laft, to fome offenfive concerts: and declares her 
defenfive alliance with the Emprefs of Rutlia, in the year 1746, 
confequently before the treaty of Aix-la-~Chapelle, was only to 
fecure herfelf the better againit a fourth Pruffian invafion ; fo 
that the converting innocent defenfive meafures, into offenfive 
ones, was an impolition on the world, and contrived to aniwer 
an odious purpofe. Heys Majeity adds, that there was no occa- 
fion for her to excite the court of Petesfburgh to a proper fenfi- 
bility of the conduct of Praffia; feeing it could not as yet be 
forgot, in what manner Count Beftuchef, High-Chancellor of 
Ruffia, had reprefenzed it ta the world, in the year 1750: and 
as to the farther confutation he was to expect from the fame quar- 
ter, her Majefty was not inclined to anticipate it. 

In the next paragraph, her. Majefty endeavours to emba k 
France yet deeper in the quarrel, by fuggefting, tha.Pruffia had 
difdainfully given that crown to underfland, he had been fo much 
243 the 
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the more encouraged to commence hottilities, becaufe of the al, 
liance it had entered into with the Houfe of Auftria: 

Coming then to the head of combinations and confpiracies 
charged on the court of Vienna, and other courts, her je 
will not allow that fuch terms are applicable to fovereign Princes 
or to any but rebellious fubjeéts and vaffals. What immediate. 
ly follows, relating to the crown of England, our own concern 
in this fection, will require it to be given in the very words of 
the tranflation, viz. 

‘ Her Majefty the Emprefs-Queen, cannot .but declare the 
§ King of Pruffia’s infinuations, about the pretended invitation 
of the crown of England to fuch a combination, as enti 
falfe, groundlefs, and fiGtitious: and her Majefty does appeal 
to the teftimony of that crown itfelf, for the truth of her af. 
fertion ; and fhe will make no fcruple to lay before the eyes of 
the whole world, the treaty of commerce concluded between 
her and the Englifh court at that time, The court of Vienna 
cannot be faid to have been backwards in fulfilling its engage. 
ments with the crown of Great-Britain; it being well known, 
that the poffeffions of the faid crown in America, and the dif- 
putes that arofe about them, were never made the fubject of 
the faid engagements: and, that the Pruffian calumnies, as if 
the court of Vienna had made the American differences a han- 
dle to kindle a general war in Europe, may direétly appear 
what they are, her Majefty does again appeal to the court of 
Great Britain, for attefting the truth, whether fhe has not 
taken all the pains in the world to {mother the American war, 
while it Jay yet hid in the afhes? In fhort, the Pruffian inti- 
mations, concerning the French and Englifh courts, are intend- 
ed to fhew, that the former did not underftand the juftice of 
its caufe and political intereft, and the latter did not compre- 
hend the defigns of the court of Vienna, or even wanted eyes 
to feethrough them. Such affronting terms are made ufe of, 
to the difhonour of the aforefaid crowns.’ ' 
Her Majefty, after thjs, proceeds to retort all the King of 
Pruflia’s reproaches to her, on the head of ingratitude, back on 
himfelf ; to apprife him that fhe is not ignorant of his continual 
intrigues with other Powers, fince the peace of Drefden, or 
of his pointing out to them the advantages they would gain by 
combining with him to attack the Houfe of Auftria, or, accord- 
ing to his ufual expreffion, to crufh it; to upbraid him with co- 
vering the hoftile intentions of his turbulent mind, with the pre- 
tence of fupporting the Proteftant caufe, tho’ under no manner 
of perfecution; and to compliment the moft fenfible Proteftants 
into a perfuafion that they muft be already convinced, the pre- 
fent King of Pruffia would not facrifice a fingle man of his army 
for the fake of religion, if the Houfe of Brandenburgh was not 
to be a gainer by the quarrel. Her Majefty alfo exidauvours to 
fortify this part of her invective by adding, that the frightful 
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pictures which her royal adverfary draws of the Houfe of Auftrias 
are only intended as a blind to cover the fhocking fcenes prefent- 
ed by himfelf,in Saxony and Bohemia, where he has deprived 
many thoufands of Proteftants both of their effeéts and their li- 
berties; that as to his boafted undertakings, as proteGor of his 
co-eftates, rio proofs are to be produced but what ferve to expole 
the vanity of his pretenftons; that as to the welfate of the em- 
pire, for the fake of which he would have it thought he en- 
tered into a convention with England and Hanover, in the be- 
ginning of the prefent year, the real view of his artifices and re- 
finements was, to make himfelf of confequence both to England 
and France, that he might thereby keep the Houfe of Auftria 
fufpended between both ; and that, as he had aéted in the year 
1744, when he was induced to his perfidious infraftion of the 
peace, by the hope of acquiring fome part of Bohemia, (though 
he was become bold enough to difown it) fo he had aéted now. 
Her Majefty then obferves, (if it is poflible’ from fo obfeure a 
tranflation to afcertain what fhe obferves) that having no juft 
and reafonable motives of war to affign, his Pruffian Majefty had, 
in the end of his Declaration, acknowleged, with great trath, 
he had been the firft to commence hottilities; that in his vin- 
dication, he begs the queftions and yet, even in pretending ne- 
ceffity for the prevention of the calamities of war, plainly de- 
montftrates, he had nothing lefsin view: ll is artifice and eva- 
fion :—And, as her Majetty fuppofes the date of his purpofes to 
break the peace this fourth time, may not be fo well known to 
the public as they ought to be, fo fhe puts them in mind of an 
ation which fhe calls a violation of the rights‘of Ambaffadors, 
and would have underftood as a fpecimen of other unwarrantable 
machinations ; namely, the bribing the Secretary of Count Pue- 
bla, the Queen’s Minifter at Berlin, and afterwards concealin 
him, when formally demanded. And having urged the ftrefs laid 
by. the King of Pruffia, on her convention with the moft Chrif- 
tian King, (by her pronounced -both lawful and innocent) fhe 
fiercely alleges againft him, that no ties, either focial or religi- 
ous, had weight enough with him to keep him within the bounds 
of juftice and moderation. For which reafons, and becaufe war 
had been commenced before it had been declared, as alfo be- 
caufe fhe had been attacked in her German dominions, by an un- 
juft and implacable enemy, fhe found herfelf obliged by the laws 
of Nature, to repel force by force, to the full extent of all the 
power which God had put into her hands, &c. 

If thefe abftra&ts of the two firft Pieces fhould be found fuffi- 
cient, as it is believed they will, to furnifh atolerably clear idea 
of this Cabinet-Controverfy, our Readers will probably be glad 
to be excufed from the minuteneffes, and afperities, of the third, 
And as to the fring of complaints againft the Court of Pruffia, 
contained in the fourth, (which is alike calculated to prove, that 

the fpirit of meeknefs and forbearance was the only fpirit which 
: TT 4 prevailed 
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prevailed in the councils of the Emprefs-Queen, and that, on 
the contrary, Proffia was the evil Genius of Europe, always 
intent on rapine and devaftation) it will be found much more 
palatable to a German than a Britith tafte. 


Art. 3. 4 Fifth Letter to the People 6 England, on the Sab 
verfion of the Conftitutian ; and the Leeliey of its being re- 
Hored. 8vo. 99 pages. Price BuT 2s. Morgan. 

The Author of this Piece has taken the people of England un- 
der his tuition, it feems ; as the fole political Genius of the age: 
and if his commiffion is a good one, it is our duty to acknowlege 
it: if not, we may take leave to laugh at his prefumption. The 
fubje& of the leffon before us, is half-inve&tive (drawn from to- 
pics long ago exhaufted, yet treated by him as news from Terra 
Incognita) and half panegyric on the new Minifters, at the ex- 
pence of the old; the panegyric partaking more of the trowel 
than the pencil; and the invective difcovering a favage eager- 
nefs, which fhocks the gentle Reader, almoft as much as that of 
the Croats and Pandours, not tofay the very Scalpers themfelves. 
It muft, however be owned, that he has taken the Author of 

. the Coniftitution [the pamphlet improperly fo called muft be un- 
derflood} ata fault ; For, whereas the latter has indifcreetly urged, 
** That never was any civil war, never was any fedition raifed, any 
** revolution formed, but under the horrid aufpices of thefe pa- 
** trons of the people, thefe Defenders of public Freedom.” 
This Tutor of ours, feizes the advantage, and improves it in the 
manner following. ‘ If a// Revolutions have been formed yn- 
* der fuch horrid aufpices, what muft we think of That which 
* expelled James, hed feated the prefent family on the throne; 
t and of him who has delivered this opinion?" And yet it is reafon- 
able to believe, that even this bold Declaimer on the Subverfion of 
the Conititution (words which can hardly be read without hor- 

. ror) is himfelf but a groper for the way which he undertakes to 

- indicate toothers. For, p. 25, he makes ufe of the followin 
expreflions. ‘ If I miftake not, we are prohibited by an exprefs 
* and penai law, to write any thing derogatory to the Revolu- 
£ tion, confidering itr, Timagine, not as atranfaction, that will 
* not bear tie ftrongeft light of truth, and teft of ftricteft enqui- 
€ ry; but as fomething facred, which it is a kind of political 
* blafphemy to attempt to criminate.*=!n confequence of the ex- 

cellencies, parliamentarily acknowleged to exift, in the Revo- 

“ lution, the acts made to eftablifh s4ar, the prefent Conftitution, 

[Here he forgets his own purpofe, which is to produce proofs of 

its having been fubverted, confequently no longer prefent.} 

*.and the prefent royal family, muft alike participate of this fa- 

¢ crednefs : or on what juft foundation can for could} this Reve- 

¢ rence have been demanded ?’ Now, in the act for converting 
the Convention into a Parliament ; in that for eftablifhing the ce- 
yonation oath ; that for declaring the rights and liberties of the 
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fubject, and fettling the iucceffion of the crown; that for re- 
cognizing King William and Queen Mary, and for avoiding all 
queftions touching the acts made in the faid Convention-Parlia- 
ment; and that for fettling the crown on the Princefs Sophia, 
and the illuftrious Houfe of Hanover; which are the only atts 
‘wherein any fuch prohibition could have been with any degree of 
confiftency inferted,—nothing of this nature is to be found. -And 
tho’ claufes have fometimes been flipt into laws, which had no 
relation either to the preamble or general contents of fuch laws, 
it is not to be prefumed that Miniiters have been at any time fo 
wicked as to offer, or Parliaments fo remifs as to connive, at any 
provifion of this nature, without providing alfo for the fake of 
the fubjeét, that it fhould be rendered as confpicuous as the great 
event it was meant to cover, But the truth of the matter is, that 
no body ever thought any covering neceflary for a national ef- 
fort, which, tho’ prompted by felf-prefervation irfelf, and autho- 
rifed by the very fundamentals of our ancient Conflitution, was 
fo conduégted as to preferve the Monarchy too: Malignity, fome- 
times affociated with ability, ic was forefeen, might attempt to 
blacken it; but then it was alfo forefeen, that what compre- 
_ hended and embraced the intereft of every individual, it would 
be the intereft of every individual to defend: inwhich cafe any 
other defence would be needlefs. Ra: 


Art. 4. The Conftitution. Number2*. With a Letter to the 
Author : To be continued occafionally. 8vo. 6d. Hooper. 
Another Rhapfody, as dettitute of the very elements of poli- 
tical knowlege, as overflowing with factious virulence, and as 
unworthy of any. comment, as the former. * What, (exclaims the 
Author, p; 7.) ‘does any exe man (it matters not by what means) 
‘ make himfelf maffer of all the Powers of the Confisution, 
"© atid fhall it be deemed maiyolence and faction, to queftion his 
* intention in ufing thofe powers ?? Young man! (for you muft 
' be very young, in point of knowlege at leaft, to expofe yourfelf 
at this rate, for any caufe whatfaever) be fure of your faéts, be- 
fore you brandifh that goofe-quiil of yours at fuch an unmerciful 
_ rate. Who is the one man, pray, that is maiter of a// thefe 
. powers? Not Mr. S- y P—, how confidently foever you 
talk of him as fuch. Nay, thofe very powers theméelves, tho” 
far from being fubdued, are no longer what they formerly were. 
And as to the powers of the Srate, there is one of the Cl—t, 
and he is not mafter there; there is another of the cabinet, and 
he is not mafter there ;_ there is another of the army, and all 
the world knows, he is not malter-there ; there is another of 
the treafury, and he does not pretend. to be mafter there: and 
he is, perhaps, more than mated even in his awn department. 
If thefe then are facts (and many more as frong might be add- 
ed) inftead of being mafter every where, he is mafter ro where ; 
‘tho’, perhaps, as much as he defires tobe: and thofe wha 


* Numb. 3. is publifhed, but not yet come to hand, 
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know the real ftate of things, fee more caufe to lament that 
ie ferment of faQiions now raging, which by reciprocally obftrug- 
aj ing, and difabling each other, obftruéts and difables every effort 
of government, than to be in pain from any excefs of civil power 
lodged in any one able man’s hand whatfoever, Ra: 


FS Ait. 5. The Independent Freeholders Letter to the People of Eng- 
land, upon the one Thing needful at this final Crifis. 8vo. 
ys. Corbet. 
| If any pamphlet could deferve the venerable title of The 
4 | Conftitution, it would be this, which traces our national right to 

frequent, new, and free Parliaments, downwards from its fource; 
explains, at full, the ftate of the nation under the prefent fep- 

i tennial fyftem, and infifts, that the one Thing needful for the 

e } redrefling all grievances, removing all complaints, rivetting the 

affections of the people to the prefent happy eftablifhment, and 

: rendering the people happy under it, is either to revive the tri- 

Fi ennial law, obtained, after fome ftruggles with the crown, in the 

; reign of King William ; or, more effectually, to reftore annual 
| Parliaments, as in the beginning. 

.y But how this great felf-denying point is to be carried; 
how the borough intereft, fo widely fpread, fo dearly bought, 
fo deeply rooted, and upon which all our calculations with re- 
gard to majorities, have been fo long, and fo fuccefsfully made, 
is to be broke, our Author, verfed as he is in the fubjeé, found 

} in his principles, and fenfible in the ufe and application of them, 
i. makes no provifion; except by urging the people to demand it, 
ay, to infift upon it, and.to maintain it: which, if done ever fo 

f loudly and importunately, who is fanguine enough to imagine, 

| could be done with fuccefs ? Ra: 

| “ 
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Art.6. 4 new Latin-Englifh DiGionary, containing all the 
Words proper for reading the Claffic Writers, with the Au- 
thorities Tabjoined to each Word and Phrafe. To whichis 
prefixed, anew Englifh-Latin Diétionary, carefully compiled 
from the beft Authors in our Language. Both Parts greatly 
improved beyond all the preceding Works of the fame Nature; 
fupplying their Deficiencies, and comprizing whatever is ufeful 
ana valuable in all former Diétionaries. Defigned for the 
general Uje of Schaols, and private Gentlemen. By the Rev. 
Mr. William Young, Editor of Ainfworth’s Diétionary. 

' 8vo. 7s. Browne, &c. 

P| How fit this Dictionary is to anfwer its profeffed defign, and 

Fi) how equal it is to its title, the immediately fubfequent article 

t faves us, in fome meafure, the trouble of fpecifying, viz. 1, 


Art. 7. 4n Examination of a late Englifh-Latin and Latin- 
Englith Diétionary, by the Rev. Mr. William Young, m 
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which the many Errors, Omiffions, and Deficiencies of that 
Work, of fuch public Ufe and Benefit, are impartially con- 
fidered;. and the Merit of the whole Performance humbly 
fubmitted to the Determination of the Pubic: In a Letter 
From a Schaol-mafter in Town, to a Gentleman in the Country, 
8vo. 1s. J. Robinfon. 

The plan laid down by this Examiner, is to take notice, firft, of 
‘ Claffical words omitted, of the purity of which there could 
not be the leaft doubt. zdly, Unclaffical words retained, of 
the impurity of which we are as well affured. 3dly, Defects and 
errors in the marks of quantity affixed to Latin words. thly, 
the erroneoufnefs of the fpelling in the Englith part. sthly, 
Deficiencies and errors in the marks prefixed to words, and their 
different meanings, 6thly, Words and phrafes elucidated and 
interpreted in a wrong fenfe, 7thly, Phrafes and meanings of 
words vitiated cr omitted. To all which are added, laftly, 
fome general obfervations on the method and execution of the 
whole, under each of which articles are fubjoined, a lift of words 
taken from the faid Di€tionary, confirming the obfervations and 
‘ criticifms made upon them,’#*That our Critic has fupported his 
allegations with abundance of evidence is certain; neverthelefs, 
he is frequently defective in the qualities he feems more particu- 
larly defirous of claiming. The following may ferve as a {pe- 
cimen of his candour, decency, and wit. 

‘ Words, &c. interpreted in a wrong fenfe ; 

* Under this head firft comes the articles 4éa/t, which the 
¢ Editor renders a Tergo* ; tho’ what part of the fhip he means 
‘ by the word Tergum is difficult to fay, unlefs it be the 
§ Keel; whence it appears that he is as little {killed in the fabrica-- 
* tion of a fhipas of a Dictionary. A voyage, however, toAmerica, 
* where the government, in their great wifdom, feem of late to 
* have formed a defign of eftablifhing a colony of Parfons, might, 
* perhaps, make him a little more knowing in thefe matters, if 
* he really boafts that modern badge of pricithood, @b/ack gown, 
* (which has been found effeftual in many) to recommend him to 
* their notice.’—Is not this vaftly pleafant, and pretty? 


Art. 8. The Speech of the Honourable Admiral Byng, intended 
to have been fpoken on board the Monarque, at the Time of 
bis Execution, March 14, 1757, but his Sorrow not fuf- 
fering him, he delivered it to a Friend, to be publifbed. Folio. 
6d. Lindfay. | 

A Lying Grub. 

Art. 9. The Trial of Francis Ravaillac, for the Murder of 

Flenry IV. King of France.—To which is added, an Oration 


* It would not have been amifs to have taken notice, that it is 
rendered 2 Puppi, as well as a Tergg, in which laft the Compiler 
iS not fingular, 

of 
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of Pope Sixtus V. on the Death of Henry Ill. &c. &vo, 
1s. Owen. 


| » Re-publithed on occafion of the late attempt on the life of 
. Lewis XV, 


Art.10. n exad? Copy of a remarkable Letter from Admiral 
Byng, to the Right Hon. W- P—, Efq; dated March 
rath, 1757, two Days before his Execution. %8vo. 64. 
Reafon. 


This is, doubrlefs, AZitious ; but it does not feem to have 
been intended merely for a catch-penny: its purpofe is, rather, 
to perfuade the public of the Admiral’s innocence; and of the 
cruel inconfiftency of his Judges, who ‘ laid themfelves under 
* the neceflity of difclaiming the equity of their own fentence.” 


Art. 11. The Cafe of the Hon. Admiral Byng ingenuoufly repre- 
fented, Fc. Fc. With an Elegy on his Death.—And the Ad- 
miral’s Head curioufly [vilainoufly} engraved. 8vo. 1s. 
H. Owen. 


Grub-ftreet, again. 


Art.12. The Fortunate Villager ; or, Memoirs of Sir-Andrew 
Thompjon. 12mo0. 2 Vols. 6s. Noble. 


This is a new Tranflation, {or rather tranfmogrification) of 
Marivaux’s Pay/an Parvenu. The Editor has the honelty, in his 
Preface, to acknowlege from whence he drew his materials; but 
| he would have fhewn himfelf honefter ftill, had he fignified as 
ABA ~  gnuch in his Title-page, or Advertifements. 
an! ‘ I have ventured,’ fays he, * to change the fcene of ‘ation 
| ‘ from Paris to London; and the names of the feveral perfonages 
* who fill the drama, which, in the original, are cruly French, 
* into downright Englifh.” But our Metamorphofer feems to 
have overlooked the propriety of altering alfo the manners, cha- 
racters, and incidents ; which itill remain as truly French as ever: 
T- fo that Monfieur looks as like an Englifhman, as Buck in the farce, 
{with his Paris coat and wig, and his London leather breaches) re- 
fembles a French Beau.--Upon the whole, we cannot help pres 
ferring the old tranflation of this book, entitled The Fortunate 
Peafant, printed for Brindley and Corbet in the year 1735. 


iy Art.13. The Life of Mr. Fobn Van, a Clergyman’s Son of 
i Woody, in Hampfhire, Sc. &Fc. Written by bis Friend and 
Acquaintance, G.S. Green. 12mo. 2 vols, 6s. Noble. 
a A Cheefe-monger’s Hiftory is here written, in Cheefe-monger’s 

| flile; and right!y fo, as the book is only fit for Cheefe mon- 
ger’s alc. , 
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POETICAL. 


Art. 14. Love and Friendfhip; or, The Fair Fugitive. Exem- 
plified in the Hiftories of a ere of diftinétion inthe Weft 
of England; and inter/perfed with a variety of charafters, and 
Jeveral pleafing and interefting incidents. 12mo, 3s. Reeve. 

Ne’er a barrel better herring. 


POETICAL. 
Art. 15. Alexandrit Popii, five Univerfi generis humani, fuppli- 
anit Latine reddita a Johanne Sayer*. 4.4. 4to. 15. 
wen. 


This Tranflation of Mr. Pope's univerfal prayer is in hexame- 
ter and pentamfter verfe ; line for line. Some of the ftanzas are e/ 
{pirited, for Inftance, the following : 


Trifitia alterius mihi fac violabile pectus, 
Errorefque hominim cendat amicus amor ; 
Quamque aliis facio veniam tribuoque benignam, 

Clementér miferans me, refer ALME PATER. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I fee ; 

That mercy I to others fhew, 
That mercy fhew to me. 


Quamquam ego fum parvus, non parte ignobilis omni, 
Cim tuus hanc animam fpiricus ints alit ; 

Oh ! quacunque feror ductos mihi dirige greffus, 
Perque diem hunc vitz protege, five necis-! 


Mean tho’ I am, not wholly fo, 
Since quicken’d by thy breath ; 

Ob! lead me wherefoe’er I go, 
Thro’ this day’s life, or death. 


But though thefe, and fome other ftanzas, do juftice to the origi- 
nal, Mr. Sayer is not equally animated throughout the whole = 
thus, to mention no other inftance, the two lait lines of the Grit 
ftanza appear to us much inferior to Mr. Pope’s. 


Summa magne parens! omni fub fidere mundi, 
Oh! venerate omni tempore, MacNe Deus! 

Seu te religio fera, culta, aut fan&ta, Jsuova, 
Aut Domini appellat nomine, five Jovis. 


Father of All! im ev’ry age, 
In ev’ry Clime ador'd, 
By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! G—r 


* This Gentleman formerly obliged the Public with a Latin vere 
fification of the third epiftle of Mr. Pope's E/ffay on Man, Set 


Revitw, Vol. VI. p. 437. 
Act. 16, 
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Art. 16. Regeneration, a Poem; fhewing, from feripture and 
experience, the nature and neceffity of being bornagain. JV 
explanatory notes under each verfe. By the Author of The 
wonderful Signs * of Chrift’s Coming, &c. 8vo. 6d. Scott. 


Sterhold and Hopkins revived. 
* See Review, Vol. X[V. p. 254. 


Ast. 17. Divine Mifcellanies; or, Sacred Poems. By James 
Maxwell. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Dilly. 


Where Sternhold and Hopkins are Homer and Virgil, Mr, 
Maxwell may pa(s for a Pindar, a Cowley, or a Watts. 


Ast. 18. An Irregular Pindaric Ode to his Majefty’s Ship 
Deptford; occafoned by her bringing home his Excellency the 
brave General Blakeney. By Lazarus, one of the Corre/pon- 
dents of the Weftminfter-Journal. 4to. 6d. Mechell. 

If the Hebrew Lazarus was Poet Laureat to Dives, and per- 
formed no better than the Britifh Lazarus has done on this occa- 
fion, he was well enouh paid with the crumbs that fell from the 
rich man’s table.—!In regard toLord Blakeney, who has a tafte for 
detters, as well as for gunpowder, we dare anfwer for him, that 
the bombs and bullets of France were never half fo offenfive to 
him, as the bombaft and blunders of Mrs. Mechell’s Ode-maker ; 
who intending to offer incenfe, has only produced a ftink-pot. 


Art.19. Paf? Twelve o’Clock; or, Byng’s Ghoft, an Ode, ins 
feribed to the Triumvirade; more particularly his Grace of 
NEeEEEEEE, Folio, 6d. Scott. 


Indifferent poetry, and vile abufe of thofe who are fuppofed 
to have been inftrumental in bringing the Admiral to juftice. 


Art. 20. An Ode moft humbly inferibed to the Right Hon. Lord 
Blakeney, on his arrival in England from Minorca. To which 
is added, an occafional Ode of co ag upon the Leff Capt. 
William Death, late of the terrible Privateer.’ By Mr. Swa- 
by. Folio, 1s. Printed for the benefit of the Widow of 
Capt. Death, and to be had at her houfe in Old Gravel- 
Jane, Wapping; at Lloyd’s Coftee-houfe, Lombard-ftreets 
and at Mr. Woodfall’s, Charing-crofs. 


Specimen, exaély printed, from the Ode om Capt. Death. 


Sing Oh! heavenly mufe, 
While Britons. tears they flow, 
™ For thofe whofe courfe are run, 
Say, what heart can refufe, 
To relieve his Wrnow, 

Before the is undone. 


Art, 2Ie 
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Art. 21. Admiral Byng in the Elyfian Shades, a Poem. Folio, 
6d. Withy. 

The moft out of-the-way nonfenfe we have ever met with. 
What can the Reader think of the following paffage? The Spi- 
rit of Admiral Byng’s Father thus black-guards the Son, on their 
meeting in Elyfium : 

Ev’n when an infant, we in you ‘could trace 
No marks of a defcent from fuch a race,— 

Shame on thy female Soul, inflead of rub, 

Like true-blue brave-boys, and of dub o’dub, 

Loud on a drum, a doll was your delight.— 


If the Author was in jeft, he was very foolith ;—if in earneft, 
moft amazingly ftupid. 


Art. 22. 4 Poetical Epiftle from Admiral Byng; in the Infernal 
Shades, to his Friend L—d A » an inhabitant on Earth. 
Folio, 6d. Fuller. 


This feems to be an explofion from the fame blunderbufs we 
are indebted to for the fubje&t of the preceding article. 


SERMONS, fice laft Month. 


I. TyPath Breaches improved, Fc. on the death of Mr. Henry 

Noble, late Student in Divinity at Ottery, Devon, who 
died Jan. 20, 1757. ‘To which are added, fome of his exprefli- 
ons during his ficknefs. By John Lavington, Jun, 8vo. 6d, 
Buckland. 

2. Preached on the Sunday preceding the Faft-Day, February 11, 
1757, in preparation to that Faft. By Jof. Greenhill, M. A. Rec- 
tor of Eaft-Horfley and Eaft-Clandon, Surry. 8vo. 6d. W. Clark. 

3. The religious Education of Children inculcated=at All-Saints, 
Newcaftle upon Tyne, O&ober 31, 1756. By W. Nowell, M. A. 
Reétor of Wolfingham, and Chaplain to her Royal Highnefs the 
Princefs of Wales. 4to. 6d. Richardfon, 

4. The Antiquity and Importance of Public Worfhip confidered :—~« 
at the confecration of St. Mary’s church, Manchefter, Sept. 29, 
1756. By Thomas Foxley, M. A. Restor of the faid church, and 
Fellow of Chrift-college, Manchefter, and Lecturer of St. Bennet, 
Grace-church-ftreet, London. 8vo. 6d. Rivington and Fletcher, 

5. The Doérines of the Imputation of Sin to Chriff, and the Ime 
putation of his Righteoufrefs to bis People; cleared ftated, explaine 
and improved. Preached to the Society who fupport the Wednef- 
day Evening Lefture in Eaft-cheap, Dec. 29, 1756. By John 
Brine. Svo. 6d. Ward. 

6. The good Tidings of Salvation revealed to the World by Fefus 
Chri; Preached at Afton Magna, alias Hanging Afton, in the 
parith of Blockly, Worcefterfhire, January 5, 1757, being Old 
Chriftmas-day: The firft Sermon ever preached by James Max- 
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288 SINGLE SERMONS. 


well, Author of Divine Mifcellanies*. ‘To which are added, twa 
Hymns compofed for the fame Occafion. 8vo. 6d, Dilly. 

7. The Nature of ‘Fuftice and Moral Honefiy, fhewn in wwo Ser. 
mons preached at Ware in Hertfordfhire; wherein are fome gene. 
ral rules laid down, that may eafily be applied to particular cafes, 
as they may happen to arife in common life; and the doétrine 
plied, particularly, to the cafe of Jithes and Offerings. By W. 
Webfter, D. D. 8vo. 6d. Ruffel. 

* Vide Art. 17, p. 286. 


FastT-SERMONS. 

1. The Love of the World defcribed, and proved to be inconfiftent 
with the Love of God; February 11, 1757. By John Cookfey, 
A.M.. F. R. 8. Reélor of the united parifhes of St. Antho- 
Yin and St. John Baptift, London, and Minifter of Wimbledon in 
Surry. 4to. 6d. Sandby. , 

2. At Hemmingford Abbots, and Hemmingford Grey, Hunt 
ingdonfhire, Feb. 11,.1757. By Charles Dickens, L. L. B. to, 
6d. Beecroft. | 
3+ TheVanity of ersing to God, unle/s a People proceed in the Path 
be has presses them.—At Malden, Effex, Feb. 11, 1757. By 
Laurence Holden. 8vo' 6d. Buckland. ; 

4. An Alarm to Great-Britain ; with an Invitation to Repentence 


from the Refpite of Fudgment.—At Northampton, ‘Feb, 11, 1757. 


By Robert Gilbert. Svo, 6d. Buckland. 
§. Gods Goodne/i, and Man's Ingratitude, confidered—At All- 
Saints, Northamptor, Feb. 11, 1757. By T. Richards. 8voi 


, 6d. - Withers. . . 


6. Preached at Broad Chalks, Wilthhire, Feb. 11, 1757. By 
John Chafy, M. A. Vicar of Broad Chalk, late Fellow of King’s. 
college, Cambridge. Svo. 6d. Baldwin. 

7. Preached at the parifh of W + in Gloucefterfhire, from 
a Cor. vi. 20. For ye are bought with a Price. 8vo0. 6d. Scott. 

8. Trael’s Delinquency and’ Riin, a feafonable Admoniffion~—At 
the united parifh churches of Se. Mildred’s and All-Saints, in Cané 





| terbury, Feb. 11, 1757. By Theodore de la Faye, A.M. Rec 


vor of thofe parifhes. 4to. 6d. Ballard. 
g. Before the Lords, at Weftminfter- Abby, Feb. 11, 17575 
By John Lord Bifhop of Bangor. 4to. 6d. Whifton, . 
: 10. The Qualifications and Advantages of Religious Truft in Times 
of Danger. —At St. Martyn’s, Oxford, Feb. 11, 1957. By Tho- 
Fothergi!l, B. D. Fellow of Queen’s-college. $8vo. 6d. 
ivington 
rt. Great. Britain's Danger and Remedy.—-At Ip{wich, Feb. 11) 
1757. By Thomas Scott. 8yvo. 6d. Noon. 
_. $ This appears to be a political Squib, difguifed in the_form of 
& Sermon. - 


=_ | 


——_ -_*< 





‘Errata in the Monthly Review for Fanuary laff. 
_ Page 4, line §, of the notes, after verb add, {9}. 
Phid, 1. 7. afier sere, add, of sde verd PYM, Fo be. 
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